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How to cure unemployment 
Four different types of joblessness call for a variety of 
remedies; some proposed moves would worsen the problem 


Who would pay for shorter hours 


Cut in workweek will be a goal in collective bargaining 
in addition to drive for government to foree reduction 


HOW’S BUSINESS? Today’s outlook 


Foreign markets for American products at highest level in 
history ; farm income prospects for this year are improving 


What’s going on in the White House 


Common public image of President Kennedy as a lone wolf 
is misleading; these staff members wield great influence 


SPECIAL LETTER: Research booms 


Soaring expenditures for research and development obscure 
fact that government’s hold on economy is growing in scope 


Check your knowledge this way 


Keeping facts in perspective is vital for good decisions; 
habit of putting time label on information avoids errors 


U. S. bids for more of business’ customers 


If this bill passes, government would try to fill needs 
which privately owned companies are already able to fill 


How to handle job feelers 


If you’re approached by a company or recruiter and become 
interested, following these guides will help land the job 


Whose game are we playing? 


A more abundant life could eventually cost our freedom if 
government, labor, and business don’t change some customs 
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management's WASHINGTON LETTER 


p THERE'S A GROWING FORCE of men in 
government who believe business should 
lower prices. 

Not only that, they're taking actions 
they believe will force prices down. 

This idea is back of stepped-up 
antitrust activities. 

Government's aim is to increase price 
competition by cutting down the size 
of companies. 

The key thought here is that bigness 
in business is more responsible for 
inflation than bigness in unions. 

So goes the theory of many important 
men in government. 


pFOR YOUR INFORMATION: 

Justice Department has filed 48 
antimerger cases Since law was amended 
six years ago. 

Ten of them have been filed so far 
this year. 

Sixteen of 48 cases have been closed, 
government winning all but one. 

In addition, approximately 40 grand 
juries throughout the country currently 
are investigating price-fixing charges. 

Scores of pre-grand jury inquiries by 
government attorneys are under way. 


PERSONAL TAX CUT next year. 

That's probability. 

Groundwork already is being laid. 

You can expect President Kennedy to 
propose personal tax cuts soon after 
Congress meets next January. 

You'll want to make careful note of 
what's back of this probability. 

EG*s this's 

"The problem of unused potential 
becomes continually more urgent." 

With these words the President's 
economic advisers express the key to 
their thinking about what government can 
--and in their opinion should--do to 
promote economic growth. 


THE IDEA ESSENTIALLY is this: 

There's a growing gap, according to 
the President's advisers, between U. S. 
industrial output and what output ought 
to be. 

Size of this gap, they claim, was 
$32 billion in 1960. 

What they mean is that our production 
Should have been that much more than it 
actually was. 


The output gap, they say, rose to 
$40 billion in the final three months of 
1960, went up to $50 billion in early 
months this year. 

Next year, their theory goes, output 
gap will continue to widen. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO about this output 
gap? 

Does it really exist? 

Presidential advisers claim it does 
indeed exist and this assumption guides 
their philosophy in proposing changes 
in government policy. 

What they would do about it is take 
steps to promote consumption. 

This, to presidential advisers, means 
cutting personal taxes. 

Economic analysis for such a proposal 
is being worked out now by staff men at 
the U. S. Treasury Department, which 
drafts Administration tax proposals. 


ANOTHER IDEA that will influence 
future federal policies of importance 
to businessmen involves profits. 

Corporate profits, sliding downhill 
for two years, appear ready to turn up. 

Since half of every profit dollar goes 
to Uncle Sam, the U. S. Treasury can 
count on getting increased revenue from 
this source next year and the following 
year. 

That will allow increased government 
spending without risking large deficits. 

Spending plans in all federal agencies 
are being dusted off and updated for 
future action. 

You'll get the details in President's 
fiscal 1963 budget proposals which he 
will put before Congress next January. 


BRISK ADVANCE of business impresses 
Washington. 

Most economists here expected sluggish 
pick-up. 

Now economic vigor surprises them. 


BIG YEAR FOR BUSINESS--1962. 

That's almost certain now. 

Most economic indicators are turning 
up with increasil.g vigor. 

One that isn't: Retail sales. 

Some economists are worried by fact 
that retail sales did not begin uptrend 
as soon as they had expected. 

What consumers will do in the next few 
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months will indicate how much progress 
you can expect in year ahead. 
Meanwhile, here's what Washington 
economists anticipate at this time: 
Economy is picking up speed, should be 
moving with gusto as New Year arrives. 
That means 1962 will see a continuous 
economic climb from beginning to end. 


NUMBERS YOU'LL NEED to follow coming 
economic changes: 

$503 billion total business last year. 

$510 billion probable this year. 

$5325 billion expected next year. 

These figures measure what economists 
cali gross national product. 

That's total value of all goods and 
services we produce in a year. 

Sometimes referred to as GNP. 

It's the most-used measure of economic 
conditions in the nation. 


FIGURE IS TABULATED every three months 
by Department of Commerce, is expressed 
as annual rate for total production. 

Quarterly tabulations tell you what 
is happening to business, also indicate 
direction business is headed. 

Look at these figures from last year: 

First quarter--$501 billion. 

Second quarter--$505 billion. 

Third quarter--$503', billion. 

Fourth quarter--Same as third. 

Only official figure so far for 196l 
is first quarter rate--$499% billion. 

What's shown here is that business 
reached peak rate a year ago, then fell 
approximately one per cent. 

Production rate now is climbing, going 
up from first quarter low point. 

Second quarter rate iS expected to be 
at least $505 billion. 

That's Washington estimate for period 
we're in now, with another month to go. 

Final figure won't be known for couple 
of months. 

Year from now, in 1962, our national 
production rate is expected to be 
zooming, uptrending at much faster pace 
than now. 


GOVERNMENT PLANS large expansion of 
federal housing program. 

Housing proposals would cost taxpayers 
more than $7 billion. 

Of this sum, about $2.5 billion would 
go for urban renewal. 


Here's current status of federal urban 
renewal program: 

Some 870 projects have been approved 
by federal government since program was 
Started in 1949. 

Housing and Home Finance Agency lists 
only 41 as completed. 

Government already has extended loans 
amounting to approximately $1.6 billion, 

Only $203 million has been repaid. 


BIS U. S. REALLY second rate in space? 
Answer, technically, is a flat no. 
Currently in orbit are 27 space shots. 
Only three are Russian, 24 are ours. 
Eight of U. S. space vehicles are still 

transmitting useful information back to 

earth. 
Russia's three satellites are dead. 


NEXT TROPHY IN SPACE RACE may go to 
the communists. 

What'll it be? 

Look for Soviets to orbit two men in 
one space vehicle before end of Summer. 


WHAT'S IMPORTANT to U. S. is that Red 
Space accomplishments are making a big 
impression on new and growing nations. 

Leaders of these developing nations 
are seeking technological help in their 
economic and industrial advancement. 

Communist salesmen--thousands of them 
--are Swarming on neutralist leaders to 
sell them on the idea that the Soviet 
system will help them most. 


DON'T BE SURPRISED if, during the next 
year, some new nations become ensnarled 
in the communist orbit. 

You know about problems in Southeast 
Asia, Africa, Berlin. 

But something new is coming in Latin 
America. 

New trouble spots are planned there 
for the future. 

Big build-up of communist cadres in 
Latin countries is under way. 

Encouraged by recent successes in Cuba 
the communists are stepping up actions 
aimed at building anti-U. S. sentiment. 

Significantly, the build-up is planned 
and engineered just south of our border 
--closer than generally known--just a 
little more than three jet airline hours 
south of Chicago. 

Soviet headquarters for all operations 
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from Mexico south are located in Mexico 
City. 

A Nation's Business editor reports 
from Mexico on page 3l. 


pNO BIG STRIKES AHEAD--that's prospect 
for next six months. 

Why ? 

Three reasons: 

1. Workers aren't eager to go on 
strike just when jobs are opening up. 

2. Government will move quickly to 
end strikes, set up special panels to 
avoid prolonged strikes that could upset 
economic recovery. 

3. Union leaders, counting on Wash- 
ington intervention, don't want to cause 
embarrassment for friends in government 
by causing economy-slowing strife. 


PNEW SITUATION at NLRB--National Labor 
Relations Board--is expected to help 
minimize strikes. 

With two appointments, the President 
has given union friends a three to two 
majority on the five-man board. 

Unions expect more favorable rulings, 
will have less reason to strike. 

Speeding up decisions also will help. 

Regional NLRB offices have been given 
authority to make final decisions in 
union-representation elections. 

In cases of unfair labor practices, 
hearing examiners will have more 
authority to make binding decisions. 

To businessmen these actions mean not 
only the prospect for labor peace, but 
prospect also that more board decisions 
will go against management. 

Still needed: state handling of more 
cases, possibly new labor courts. 


WATCH WALTER REUTHER this summer. 

Auto contracts expire in August and 
September. 

Mr. Reuther, auto workers' leader, 
will wage significant battle against 
management. 

Workers want protection from layoffs 
resulting from slackening demand for the 
products they produce. 

Also want protection from layoffs 
resulting from technological change. 

Auto workers will demand more pay and 
fringe benefits far beyond the increase 
in productivity. 

To gain their demands, auto workers 


could strike in September. 
probably won't. 

That's guess at this time. 

Last time auto contracts were signed, 
in 1958, negotiations were dragged out 
for months beyond contract deadline. 

Look for auto union to follow the same 
pattern this time. 

More details on union demands 
on page 40. 


But they 


YOUR FREEDOM TO MERGE or acquire the 
assets of other firms could be impaired 
by a legislative proposal now moving up 
on congressional priority list. 

What's involved is this: 

Legislation would require notification 
to government of your intent to merge or 
acquire assets of other firms, followed 
by a waiting period of 60 days while 
federal lawyers decide if it's okay for 
you to go ahead. 

Important steps toward the possible 
passage of this proposal will be taken 
this month. 

Watch Senator Kefauver's committee. 

There's useful background in research 
booklet called "The Merger Issue in the 
United States," ($l a copy). 

Suggest you write to Department of 
Manufacture, Section L, U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, Washington 6, D. C. 


SALES ABROAD CONTINUE strong uptrend. 

Actual sales of U. S. merchandise to 
foreign countries are running close to 
$110 million a month higher than a year 
ago. 

That trend, if it continues, will put 
exports up to a new record this year. 

Last year's volume was $19.5 billion. 

Estimate is that this year's volume 
will top that by a couple of billion. 

Imports, meanwhile, are falling. 

Latest information shows we're buying 
$240 million a month less than we did a 
year ago. 

You'll be interested in a new booklet 
called "Meeting Foreign Competition at 
Home and Abroad." 

Write to Economic Research Department, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce--$1l a copy. 


TREND: Research spending, estimated 
at $12 billion last year, is headed 
toward $14 billion this year. 

More on research on page 77. 
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You save time, money, space... boost 
efficiency, do a better, faster job with 
fewer people! Simply press a button and automate 
the handling of your data cards! Whether you have 
2,500 cards or 850,000, Mosler has a file with a 
capacity that fits your needs. Revo-File—2,500 to 
6,000 cards. Spins to the card you want in 3 sec- 
onds. Double-Drum Revo-File doubles the capacity 


RESULT: 





Revo-File 


Double-Drum Revo-File Selectronic 














in a single mobile cabinet. Both hold cards unat- 
tached. Drop in your present cards...lift them out! 
Mosler’s new Selectronic File gives operator fin- 
gertip control over 850,000 cards...gives you the 
most economical data handling system you can buy. 

Please send the coupon below for further infor- 
mation on the Mosler System/Mated equipment. 
Do it today! 








THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY 


Dept. NB-661, 320 Park Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 
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Business opinion: 





Here’s where to find 
salesmanship today 


‘‘WHAT’S Happened to Salesman- 
ship” | May] raised my dander. 

I began my career in sales in the 
late 1940’s, shortly after World War 
Il. This places me in the category 
mentioned in this article. I resent 
the implications of this article and 
am sure these views are shared by 
many other salesmen. 

A person who works in a sales ca- 
pacity is not automatically a “‘sales- 
man.” Quite to the contrary, I know 
many people working in sales that I 
do not consider to be salesmen. It 
follows then that no salesman was 
encountered by the man who pur- 
chased three cars for his family. He 
merely passed conversation with an 
employe of the auto dealer. 

Luther H. Hodges, Secretary of 
Commerce, is quoted, ‘If you really 
want to find out what’s wrong with 
this country, then you ought to see 
how little activity we have in trying 
to sell.” Then he cites trying to get 
a hotel room. I personally do not ex- 
pect a sales pitch from a hotel clerk, 
just a room. 

Mr. Hodges also cites railroads 
for poor treatment of customers 
when buying a ticket or requesting 
information. Granted I have found 
this sometimes true, but again I do 
not expect a sales pitch from the 
ticket agent, I expect a ticket. 

Mr. Hodges is further quoted, 
“Go anywhere where things are be- 
ing sold, and you will find they are 
not doing a half-job in this coun- 
try.” I can assure you that competi- 
tors of mine, in the industrial sales 
field, are so active that I am almost 
afraid to go to sleep at night for 
fear someone will take one of my 
customers. 

Does the salesman pursue his cus- 
tomer as aggressively as he did 
prior to World War II, or is the 
salesman a victim of changing mar- 
keting methods? The true salesman 
does still pursue his customer 
aggressively. But he pursues his 
customer without leaving an im- 
pression of pursuit. 

In other words, the true sales- 
man uses finesse, the key to success- 
ful selling in any business. 

I spent several years in my com- 
pany’s retail sales and merchandis- 
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ing division before moving to 
industrial sales, I found that 
mass advertising media, television 
in particular, sometimes worked 
against the salesman. Customers 
become so immune to some of the 
fantastic claims that they are skep- 
tical of legitimate claims. 

Normally the customer would not 
put a new product in stock until his 
customers call for it. However, be- 
cause he trusts the integrity of the 
salesman, he puts a new product 
immediately into stock. Moreover 
the salesman encourages the cus- 
tomer to keep it in stock. 

I have seen this handled with fi- 
nesse by many good salesmen. I 
have also seen the same situation 
flubbed by an incompetent employe 
in a sales position. 

My formula for a top sales force 
would be: Make the best salesman 
in your organization sales man- 
ager, not the best politician. Then 
let him hire the salesmen who, in 
his estimation, are the best quali- 
fied. Allow the sales manager to pay 
the salesmen what they are worth, 
and reward outstanding achieve- 
ments with something more than a 
slap on the back. Never allow any- 
one who is not a salesman to hire 
or fire any salesman. As no one 
without a good background in 
chemistry could recognize a top 
chemist, no one without a good 
background in sales can recognize 
a top salesman. 

What’s happened to salesman- 
ship? It’s right under your nose. 
There are good salesmen all around 
you. 

E. F. SWAIN 


Corn Products Co. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


We in the imported car lines have 
had to sell against fantastic odds 
since the cars were introduced. 

Let us examine the facts: The 
American public has been educated 
to purchase at wholesale not at re- 
tail. 

As a result, there are no profits, 
in an off month, to carry the busi- 
ness. The automobile dealer enjoyed 
one half of one percent profit on his 
investment last year. He would do 








| Ordinary steel files incinerate their 


contents in a fire. Heat turns vital pa- 


| pers into worthless ash. The Mosler 





Insulated File not only protects pa- 
pers, but also gives you top filing 
efficiency. Features include individu- 
ally locking drawers, push-button 
drawer control. In tan, gray, green. 


This Mosler Home/Office Safe is 
ideal for small businesses and home 
use. It’s the compact, high-quality, 
low-cost way to protect personal 
papers. Underwriters’ Laboratories- 
approved. Has a relocking device 
and many other Mosler features. 
Write for free literature. 
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Automation Cornerstone 


The Friden Flexowriter® has three basic capabilities: 1) It can type, 
2) it can record what is typed on punched paper tape, 3) it can read 
tape back to itself, retyping automatically at 100 words per minute. 


These things are remarkable enough, but the important point is this: 
Tapes produced on the Flexowriter can automatically control a great 
variety of other machines—those made by other manufacturers as well 
as by Friden. Thus the Flexowriter performs the key task in automation, 
translating human language into a language that machines understand. 
Applications for the Flexowriter are immensely varied. It allows man 
to converse with computers. It prepares tapes that control automated 
machine tools. It’s also bringing about a major revolution in the han- 
dling of basic business paperwork. And the surface is only scratched. 
It will pay you to learn more about this machine and the jobs it could 
be doing for you. Your local Friden Systems Representative is the man 
to see. Or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with 
practicality there can be no other word for it. © 16: 
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better by putting the money in the 
bank and collecting four per cent. 
The big deal has upped the vol- 


ume for factories, but there has 
been very little profit for the re- 
tailer. 

DON DAVIES 


Harrington Auto Imports, Ine. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Most of us have observed lacka- 
daisical salesmanship. Atrocious as 
it is, I doubt, however, that its op- 
posite would be the panacea for our 
ailing economy. 

The American public pretty well 
buys up to the limit of its purchas- 
ing power. Our real need is for a 
more economical system of distri- 
bution so that the available pur- 


chasing power will move more 
goods. 
WILLIAM R. KILMER 
Maico Hearing Service 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
What’s happened to salesman- 
ship? Take government out of 


business and there will be enough 
incentive to last another 300 years. 
MIKE O’RILEY 


The Hertz Corporation 
Chicago, Il. 


No magic for schools 
“False Claims in School Control 

Drive” |March| refutes quite effec- 
tively the arguments in the litera- 
ture handed out to us by the NEA in 
support of its national legislative 
platform, and could be the. basis 
upon which to launch a grass-roots 
movement to get that platform 
changed. 

WILLIAM D. HAWES 

Wilmette, IIl. 


Thanks for “False Claims in 
School Control Drive.” 

May you continue to voice objec- 
tion to the idea that Washington 
can apply a magic touch to a dollar. 
When has it ever? 

DUANE W. SMITH 
President 

Michigan Southwest Conference 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


There’s a difference 
We are not only subscribers but 
readers of NATION’S BUSINESS. The 
issues are read from cover to cover 
and some articles are read more 
than once. After a couple of issues 
accumulate on the desk, we pass 
them on to others in management. 
GORDON C. KENNEDY 
The Bendix Corp. 
South Bend, Ind. 
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It takes 
teamwor 


to find the incentive that keeps a good man with the firm 





If a key man decides to leave there can be rough sailing ahead. 
It’s difficult to keep him with pay raises alone for taxes make 
Gea them worth less and less. Your answer may be an A®tna Life 

f . Deferred Compensation Plan that enables you to offer him dollars 

ai | { | ~-4 that are worth more. He sees a tax advantage too good to pass up. 








; ’ \i/ \ Setting up such a plan is no one-man job. You need a team of 

7 } { t <a e 

if oS} Lo \, ¥ wal | experts — your attorney, accountant, and your 4tna Life repre- 
\ fey “A 07)" sentative backed by our unique Business Planning Department. 


\ < “\ Ss Here is teamwork that pays! Ask your Attna Life representative 
to put it to work for you. 
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8 WAYS 
TO IMPROVE 
BUSINESS 
EFFICIENCIES 

WITH 


INTERCOM 





Get all the facts now 
in this new FREE BOOKLET 


Send today and find out how 
Executone intercom will: (1) provide 
more working minutes each hour, 
(2) help to increase sales by 
improving customer service, (3) cut 
accounting costs by simplifying 

data gathering, (4) limit down-time 
by speeding assistance to trouble 
spots, (5) lower unit-costs by 
expediting production, (6) cut idle 
personnel-time between jobs, 

(7) locate personnel quickly. All 
while: (8) reducing your monthly 
telephone bill. Before you buy any 
intercom send for this revealing 
booklet. 


Lecilone 


Dept. C-2, 415 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


Send me your free Executone booklet, at no 
obligation. 
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Executive 
Trends 


e How to cut new product mortality 


e Anyone for group-watching? 


e When to call a business psychologist 





Here’s a bit of hair-raising afithme- 
tic: 

New products are coming out at 
an estimated rate of 26 a day and 
failing at the rate of 23 a day. 

“Most products which fail should 
not have been introduced in the 
first place,” says Walter P. Margu- 
lies, president of Lippincott & Mar- 
gulies, Inc., industrial designers and 
marketing consultants. Mr. Margu- 
lies blames poor market research 
for the high rate of product demise. 

“‘What’s needed,” he told Na- 
TION’S BUSINESS, “is an ‘Early 
Warning System’ which will help 
companies avoid the strain, time 
and money of product failure, and 
help them identify products which 
have the best chance of succeeding.” 

Mr. Margulies has some ideas on 
how such an “Early Warning” ap- 
paratus should operate (see below). 


You can cut the risks of new product 
introduction by careful screening of 
a product’s chances before it makes 
its debut. 

Consultant Walter Margulies 
says: “If the item is an entirely 
new product, which must create a 
new following, the problem is to get 
a good estimate of the public’s taste, 
or lack of it, for the product.” 

There are two ways to do this: 
By studying what happened to simi- 
lar products in the past, or by test- 
ing consumer enthusiasm for the 
new item. 

“If I develop a powder for mak- 


ing instant meringue,” Mr. Mar- 
gulies continues, ‘but market re- 
search tells me that only one in 
500 housewives serves meringue of 
any kind, instant or otherwise, then 
I should drop my meringue idea 
and go on to something else.” 


Yardstick: Vice President Schuyler 
D. Hoslett of the Reuben H. Don- 
nelley Corp., Chicago, offers this 
tongue-in-cheek method for distin- 
guishing between junior executives 
and senior executives. 

“In general,” he says, “senior 
executives are heavier than junior 
executives.” 

& 6 7 


Built-in group-watchers are a new 
idea in management. 

A group-watcher is an executive 
who is appointed to observe the 
deliberations of his associates and 
to tell them when they are failing 
to work effectively as a team. 

At least five major companies cur- 
rently are using this novel manage- 
ment technique, and report excel- 
lent results, according to L. Renshaw 
Fortier, manager of the general 
management division of the Ameri- 
can Management Association. 

The AMA has had a hand in pro- 
moting group-watching. The asso- 
ciation’s term is not group-watcher 
but “group observer.” The process 
is simple: One member of a com- 
mittee, board, or some other group 
is assigned to observe how the group 
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When Pepsi-Cola 
telegraphs 530 bottlers... 
things — fast! 


WESTERN UNION 














TELEGRAM TELEGRAM 

JAMES GOODING, JR. PHILIP HINERFELD 

PEPSI-COLA BOTTLING CO.—DENVER, COL. PEPSI-COLA CO.—NEW YORK CITY 

PEPSI SPONSORING NBC-TV SPECTACULAR “YOUNG AT HEART” REQUIRE TOTAL OF 75 SPECIAL “YOUNG AT HEART” DISPLAY 
. STARRING JANE POWELL, FRIDAY, APRIL 28. PROMOTION MATERIALS UNITS AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. HAVE ALREADY ARRANGED TIE-IN 
5t TIEING IN PEPSI THEME IN PRODUCTION AND AVAILABLE PROMOTIONS IN 53 SUPERMARKETS. EXPECT MORE TO FOLLOW. 

? 

IMMEDIATELY. HOW MANY DISPLAY UNITS CAN YOU USE? JAMES GOODING, JR., PEPSI-COLA BOTTLING CO.—DENVER 
9 PHILIP HINERFELD, PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, NY 
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a SPECTACULAR PROMOTION? Say it in a spectacular way as Pepsi did to 530 bottlers . . . by 
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GET MORE BUSINESS 
IN NEW CONSTRUCTION— 
T THE COST 


DODGE REPORTS 








Franklin P. Taylor, Sales Manager, Buffalo Crushed Stone Co., 
a Unit of Houdaille, Bowmansville, N. Y. 


“Dodge Reports give us advance information on practically 
every opportunity to do business in our area,’’ says Mr. 
Taylor. ‘‘Without this up-to-the-minute data we receive every 
morning,. we would lose substantial amounts of business.”’ 





His men virtually eliminate blind sales calls because Dodge Reports tell 
them who is in the market right now. Calls are more effective because 
Dodge Reports also show them what current prospects need for specific 
jobs. Leads from Dodge Reports account for 95% of the company’s multi- 
million-dollar annual volume, says Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor also purchases Dodge Potentials and Trends. He uses this 
monthly statisticalsummary of construction activity for measuring effec- 
tiveness of sales efforts, budgeting, deploying salesmen, and setting more 
equitable sales quotas. 

Dodge Reports and Construction Statistics are available for the types of 
construction projects you sell, for your marketing areas. Get further 
details, send the coupon today. 


DODGE REPORTS 


AND CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 
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EXECUTIVE TRENDS 


continued 


members act and interact, whethe 
they are truly communicating- 
really operating as a_ team-—o; 
whether their teamwork is muddied 
by failures to listen, personality 
clashes, or other distractions. 

The method has been used { 
date by several boards of directors 
one aircraft manufacturing con. 
pany, and by the regional sale 
managers of a drug concern. 

The observer’s job is rotated and 
he is assigned to report “how well 
a team executes a play, not t 
judge the play that the quarterback 
calls.” 

Mr. Fortier says the technique 
can make groups more effective be. 
cause a good observer will sense 
when individuals are obstructing 
team play and can point this out. 


You've heard much about the need 
for putting technicians, engineers, 
scientists through special training 
in the liberal arts—to equip them fo: 
the role of generalist. 

In the future you are likely to 
hear more talk of the reverse of 
this—special one-year scientific and 
technological training programs for 
liberally educated men. 

One advocate of the other-side. 
of-the-coin approach to executive 
development is Frank H. Cassell, 
director of personnel administration 
for the Inland Steel Company. 

He recalls that the demand for 
gifted generalists after World War 
II prompted targe-scale efforts by 
industry and business to provide 
technically oriented managers with 
exposure to the humanities. This 
has been done, he notes, “‘to add to 
their sense of values, and to in- 
crease their capacities to understand 
the human problems of a_ vastly 
complex society.” 

Basic science for the liberally 
trained, Mr. Cassell contends, would 
help increase “the number who, it 
the decade ahead, would have the 
leadership capacity to move suc 
cessfully through the uncharted 
waters of profound scientific and 
social change.” 


Executive recuiters report a growing 
demand for executives to fill key 
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HOW THEY RAISED 
THE ROOF ON NOB HILL 


Where mining barons gathered when 
the West was young, a glass-and-steel 
tower is rising 29 gleaming stories 
above San Francisco’s fabled Fair- 
mont Hotel. The view—even in this 
city of magnificent views—will top 
anything else in town. 


As if the tower were not enough, the 
Fairmont is crowning it with a revolv- 
ing lounge which guests may reach by 
a glass-enclosed outside elevator. 


The only San Franciscans who take 
the new tower for granted are those 
who remember the hotel before the 
1906 earthquake and fire. They’re used 
to Fairmont luxury. 


Helping protect the Fairmont is INA 
-—Insurance by North America—the 
leader in “packaging” insurance into 
simpler, broader and much more eco- 
nomical coverage. This ‘‘package”’ 
concept, plus experience, flexibility 
and billion-dollar assets have made 
INA the leading insurer of American 
business large and small. Put INA to 
work for your own business. 


In your personal coverage, too, INA 
“packaging” offers simpler and more 
economical coverage for your home, 
your car, yourself. Your INA agent or 
any broker will gladly explain how. 
See him. Get acquainted with INA. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 
Insurance Company of North America 
Life Insurance Company of North America 
World Headquarters: Philadelphia 





EXECUTIVE TRENDS 


continued 


spots in overseas operations. Several 
of the nation’s major recruiting 
firms have assignments from domes- 
tic businesses which need men to 
place in their overseas operations, 
or want to recruit nationals of for- 
eign countries in which they op- 
erate. 

Recruiter J. Francis Canny, of 
New York City, says international 
recruiting is not only growing, but 
is a field “which requires entirely 
different skills.” 

“Years ago,” Mr. Canny recalls, 
“quite a few companies would put 
marginal or submarginal men in 
the international area. Today, the 
story is quite different. Men of high 
caliber are sought. In fact, it is 
easier for a recruiter to find ten 
executives for domestic service than 
| to find an equally good man in the 
international field.” 








Job anxiety is a growing phenom- 
enon among U. S. managers. 

| Consulting psychologist Edwin 
| M. Glasscock says a number of de- 
'velopments account for this. Two 
of special significance, he says, are 
| the realization that high-cost risks 
|are involved in management de- 
cisions, and the trend away from 
owner-management to nonowner 
professional management. 

“The nonowner manager tends to 
be a more anxious type of indi- 
vidual. He knows he is accountable 
to someone above him, and thus he 
feels a considerable emotional in- 
| volvement in the work both he and 
his subordinates do. If he has to 
| fire someone, he worries whether it 
| will reflect on his own competence 
| for having hired the man in the first 
place.” 

Dr. Glasscock hesitates to apply 
| the term “boom” to the growing 
, use of psychological consultants by 
business and industry. He notes, 
however, that more and more firms 
are using psychologists to advise 
them on personnel problems, to 
smooth out interpersonal conflicts 
among executives, to evaluate po- 
tential new employes and promo- 
tees, to make morale studies, and 
to render other services. 

He emphasizes: The psychologist 
| should be viewed as an adviser to 
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management, but not a substitute 
for top management decision-mak- 
ing responsibility. The time to call 
for the services of a psychologist, 
Dr. Glasscock adds, is before—not 
after—you have serious people prob- 
lems. 


More than 200 American business 
college students will go abroad this 
month to work in foreign business 
firms during the summer—and more 
than 200 foreign youngsters will 
come here for the same purpose— 
under the expanding student-ex- 
change program of AIESEC (Asso- 
ciation Internationale des Etudiants 
en Sciences Economiques et Com- 
merciales) . 

The program, supported by foun- 
dations and business, gives Amer- 
ican companies an opportunity to 
find potential employes for their 
overseas operations and provides 
foreign youth who work here with 
a better understanding of our busi- 
ness methods and philosophy. 

A spokesman for the United 
States affiliate of AIESEC, Miss 
Antonia T. Thompson, describes 
the placement organization as a 
kind of “Industrial Peace Corps.” 
She says that American firms parti- 
cipating in the exchange have re- 
ported enthusiastically on its re- 
sults. 

Students involved work in vari- 
ous capacities, meeting their own 
expenses from remuneration paid to 
them by participating firms. 


Conversational sins are cause of fre- 
quent breakdowns in communica- 
tions among sales and administra- 
tive executives, according to speech 
expert Jorie Livingston. 

Miss Livingston says seven out of 
10 managers fail to communicate 
adequately with associates, subor- 
dinates, clients or customers be- 
cause of “inattention and self-in- 
volvement.” The latter she defines 
as preoccupation with one’s own 
problems—to the extent that it 
makes an individual fail to grasp 
the ideas of others. 

Miss Livingston says: “If people 
would only learn to cue themselves 
as actors do, by concentrating on 
the other person’s speech and using 
it as a real motivation for their own 
comments, they would get through 
in a much more effective way.” 
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NEW INTERNATIONAL 
LIGHT-DUTY MODELS- 


BUILT TO WORK A 7-DAY WEEK 























TRAVELALL: the wagon for comfort, safety and room to spare! 





Comfort: Here are luxurious foam-rubber cushions... big 
‘“chair-high” seats . . . independent torsion-bar front suspension. 
And these are only a few of the reasons why the new INTERNA 
TIONAL TRAVELALL gives you an amazingly smooth and soft ride. 


Safety: Here’s wide-angle visibility on the open road. Quality 
construction from front bumper to tailgate—from extra-strong 
frame to sure, dependable brakes— assures your family the ut- 
most in protection. 


Roominess: Now trimmer and lower on the outside, the new 
TRAVELALL has more usable load space than any other wagon. 
For people, it seats 9 adults comfortably. For cargo, you've go 
124 cu. ft. of room with the two rear seats out. That’s big enough 
to take 4x8-ft. plywood sheets or 42-in. high cartons. 


Versatility: Here’s where the TRAVELALL is really in a class by 
itself. The powerful, yet economical, V-8 engine can pull a 
trailer without straining. Four-wheel-drive lets you take the 
family camping or fishing over practically any off-road terrain. 
The versatile TRAVELALL adapts to both business and pleasure. 
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TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 





Kennedy finds White 
House toughest school 


BY MERRIMAN SMITH 


FORMER PRESIDENTS Harry S. Truman and Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, obviously without comparing notes 
but working from the same material, have observed 
privately on several occasions that, no matter how 
well trained and experienced a man may have been 
before entering the White House, he begins to learn 
all over again the moment he says “‘so help me God” 
after the oath of office. 

Such is the experience of President Kennedy who, 
after five months in office and his forty-fourth birth- 
day, finds the White House a complex and sometimes 
embittering laboratory for in-job training in which 
the student receives almost no credit for effort, 
relatively moderate marks for success, but a lot of 
attention for anything under a passing grade. 

He has learned that a national election victory and 
the fulfillment of campaign promises are exceedingly 
hard to equate; that pushing a legislative program 
through Congress requires much more patience and 
compromise than he seemed to recall from his own 14 
years in the House and Senate; that some seemingly 
peerless fellows and ardent supporters of a political 
campaign do not quite fit into the administration 
scheme of things; and, in the case of Cuba, that 


MERRIMAN SMITH Is White House reporter for 
United Press International. 
He accompanied President 
Roosevelt on wartime trips 
and was at Warm Springs, 
Ga., at the time of his death. 
He received the National 
Headliners award for cover- 
age of that story. He was 
with President Truman at 
the Potsdam Conference; 
with General Eisenhower in 
Korea, and later ai the Big 
Three Conference in Paris. 
He has written four books, “Thank You, Mr. Presi- 
dent”; “A President is Many Men’; “Meet Mister 
Eisenhower’; “A President's Odyssey.” 
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generals, admirals and intelligence experts can know 
less of their own business than certain hard-headed, 
common sense civilians. 

This is the time of year when official Washington 
frequently can begin to plan for a period of rest, 
relaxation and revaluation of the months just passed. 
With the fashionable schools beginning to close, cabi- 
net members, ambassadors and senators pack their 
wives and children off to the mountains or the sea- 
shore and plan to leave town themselves once the 
House and Senate close shop and the President heads 
for summer solitude. 

This summer, however, there may be precious little 
leisurely living for leaders of the American govern- 
ment. The international situation and the lagging 
status of certain key administration legislative pro- 
posals make early adjournment of Congress doubtful. 
It begins to seem equally in doubt whether the Presi- 
dent will spend any protracted period away from 
Washington. Some of the time that might otherwise 
be spent at Hyannis Port may be devoted to short 
foreign trips to help bolster the spirits of the non- 
communist world. 

The President and his Administration, the Con- 
gress and the peripheral people around the govern- 
ment seem variously braced for or resigned to a 
pattern of recurring crisis—Cuba, Laos, Viet Nam. 
And, if the signs abroad are at all reliable, President 
Kennedy will face another crisis with Soviet Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev over West Berlin. 

Acute United States difficulties in Latin America 
seem destined to move beyond Cuba. Fidel Castro 
captured the imagination of many underfed and ill- 
clothed neighbors to the south. Mr. Kennedy knows 
this is the unhappy dividend not only of communist 
energy, but North American apathy. The President, 
therefore, is attempting to do two things: capitalize 
to the fullest among our hemispheric neighbors on 
the admitted entrance of Cuba into the communist 
bloc, plus promoting a new degree of genuinely con- 
sultative cooperation between the American states. 

As hot weather approached, the international squall 
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line was relieved somewhat by signs of slow improve- 
ment in the domestic economy, passage of the cam- 
paign-promised minimum wage increase and Ameri- 
ca’s first great stride toward matching Soviet pro- 
ficiency in putting manned vehicles into space. 

The President himself summed up the situation 
by saying, “I am not a pessimist about the future, 
but I think that we have a great many problems. .. .” 

Thus the early summer mood of the Administra- 
tion was a mixture of dogged determination and 
zeal, with occasional touches of élan supplied by such 
happy activists as Interior Secretary Stewart Udall. 

The President noticeably was more constrained 
and deliberate in approaching what he called “a 
great many problems” than some of his torch-bearers 
who regarded his election as a glorious license for 
eradicating the past. To the surprise of some key 
Republicans, including General Eisenhower, Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s reforms as reflected in legislative 
recommendations were not as sweeping as his cam- 
paign oratory had indicated. 

In Republican ranks, and also among some of the 
more conservative Democrats, there was mounting 
chatter that the so-called professors around President 
Kennedy were losing some of their influence because 
of impractical politics and international idealism. 
Those closer to the President, however, regarded 
this as so much wishful thinking. 

Particularly after the Cuban mess, some quarters of 
the capital began downgrading the intelligentsia and 
upgrading the experienced government professionals 
in the Kennedy Administration. Because the Central 
Intelligence Agency took such a public drubbing for 
the Cuban invasion fiasco, it was for a time popular 
to forecast that the Pentagon powers, meaning the 
chiefs of the armed services, were regaining the as- 
cendancy they had under President Eisenhower. Com- 
forting as this idea might be to some, it is not entirely 
true. President Eisenhower on more than one oc- 
casion differed sharply with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
even on the point of a Cuban invasion. The former 
Chief Executive during the late summer and early 
autumn of 1960 put the brakes on an invasion plan 
simply because those advocating it, including the 
Jcs and the c1a, had not supplied, to Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s satisfaction, evidence of a strong Cuban refu- 
gee government ready to take over after the disposal 
of Fidel Castro. 

& Ls) € 


President Kennedy’s insistence on maintaining a 
clear channel of communication and direct contact 
with his cabinet officers has added greatly to the time 
and effort required for conduct of the presidency. 
With a most busy summer in prospect, there may be 
some increase in Mr. Kennedy’s delegation of au- 
thority because his hands are quite full of reins at 
the moment. 

Behind the scenes the President goes about his 
business with deliberation and equanimity. While he 
believes in wide diffusion of responsibility, he retains 
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much more personal control over day-to-day govern- 
ment operations than President Eisenhower exer- 
cised. He’s a great user of the telephone, which still 
startles some veteran civil servants and members of 
Congress. An excellent memory and a probing interest 
in the problems of government help him to retain the 
operating details of many matters for which many 
executives would have to reach for their files. 

With no reflection on Presidents past, the current 
Chief Executive seems to be the most omnivorous 
reader to occupy the White House in years. This 
habit also may be serving to increase his sensitivity 
to criticism because there are now times when he 
admits that it might have been better not to have 
read a particular critique. When criticism or what he 
regards as unsupported reporting comes from a writer 
or commentator whom he once regarded as sympa- 
thetic, the nettling effect is more noticeable. This is 
a common, occupational discomfort of the presidency; 
an ailment that can become so virulent with time that 
Presidents comfort themselves in the cottony refuge 
of sycophancy. Not that President Kennedy is ap- 
proaching this stage. Far from it. But there are be- 
ginning to be a few little knots and bruises. 

For one thing, he is annoyed by public picking at 
his private life and the lives of his associates. He 
reportedly bridles at gibes about some of the New 
Frontiersmen being in social evidence around town. 
It is true that some of the faithful have taken to the 
Washington social swim a bit actively, but they also 
work incredibly long hours. As far as the White 
House is concerned, an official’s best measurement is 
his dedication to his job. If he wants to lose sleep 
being brilliant in a Georgetown salon after hours, 
that’s his business. Just get to the office early, stay 
late—and always, near a telephone. 


Along with other human experiences in develop- 
ment of a new national Administration, Mr. Kennedy 
has run into the fact that a certain number of recruits 
tend to lose their total dedication to team and begin 
to have independent ideas which cut across theoret- 
ically discernible administration lines; who for rea- 
sons of vanity, disagreement with policy or simple 
lack of wisdom gab rather loosely and often at cross- 
purposes. 

President Kennedy has not been put into any head- 
lopping mood by these divergencies but he has un- 
dertaken some internal corrective steps. Apparently 
the President realizes that he brought with him into 
the government a group of zealous men in a hurry. 
His task is to harness this enthusiasm to the some- 
times dull requirements of administrative reality. 
Possibly more than many of his advisers, he realizes 
that to put even a modest percentage of their ideas, 
and his, too, into working actuality requires com- 
promise, negotiation and time. 

He does not seem to be in anything approaching an 
all-or-nothing mood on domestic legislation because 
he remembers the narrowness of his victory over 
former Vice President Nixon. However hallowed the 
battle in the eyes of his followers, President Kennedy 
is trying to get along with the enemy on Capitol 
Hill because there’s a much larger enemy outside. 
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Saving the nation 
means saving traditions 


BY FELIX MORLEY 


WHEN CHARLES A. LINDBERGH completed the 
first successful solo trans-Atlantic airplane flight in 
May of 1927, there was no doubt as to whether the 
man or the machine was more important. 

The partnership between the two was very real, as 
the pioneer aviator emphasized when he used the 
collective pronoun “We” as title for his first book on 
the histo>*c venture. But “The Spirit of Saint Louis” 
was always the creature of its pilot. “I decided,” he 
wrote, “that a single-motored monoplane was, for my 
purpose, the type most suited to a long-distance 


flight. . . . I went to San Diego to place the order 
and remained . . . during the entire construction of 
the plane.” 


When Commander Alan B. Shepard, Jr., was shot 
into outer space, much of that element of personal 
command still happily remained. ‘Switching into 
manual control,’ he messaged back. And then: ‘‘Go- 
ing into re-entry attitude.” 

Very differeiu w. 5 tue relationship of Yuri Gagarin 
to the vehicle that catapulted him around the globe. 
The role of this intrepid Russian was that of observer, 
rather than participant. 

Indeed, Moscow has never even claimed that Major 
Gagarin maneuvered the Russian space ship. That 
the American astronaut should do so was part both 
of his training and his program. It was this factor 
of individual control that made his flight as notable 
as the more spectacular Russian achievement, justi- 
fying the Washington reception aptly described as 
a “Lindbergh welcome.” Let us again recall that 
pioneer’s account: 

“At 7:52 a.m. I took off on the flight for Paris. . . . 
I passed over a tractor by about 15 feet and a tele- 
Phone line by about 20. . . . I turned slightly to the 
right to avoid some high trees on a hill directly ahead, 
but by the time I had gone a few hundred yards I had 
sufficient altitude to clear all obstructions. . . . I took 
up a compass course and soon reached Long Island 
Sound. . . .” And then, 34 hours and several pages 
later, “I was circling the Eiffel Tower at an altitude 
of 4,000 feet.” 

Despite his characteristic modesty, the prevalence 
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of the personal pronoun in Lindbergh’s narrative is 
as it should be. For it was not the mechanism, as in 
Gagarin’s case, but the individual personality that 
dominated throughout. 

Lindbergh flew the Atlantic, at an average speed 
of nearly 100 miles an hour, and now more people 
are traveling this way than cross by ship. Gagarin 
was shot around the globe, going into orbit at about 
180 times the maximum velocity of “The Spirit of 
Saint Louis.” The scientific advance, in so brief a 
span of time, is breath-taking. But it should be 
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Lindbergh was nicknamed “The Lone Eagle” in 
recognition of his achievement as an individual 


emphasized that the earlier accomplishment, from 
the viewpoint of the individual’s control over his 
destiny, was active—and in the case of Gagarin, 
wholly passive. 


It is this contrast between positive and negative 
that demands consideration when it is asked: “Why 
are we behind?” or “When will we catch up?” The 
meaning of the “we” here is much more enigmatic 
than in the case of Lindbergh’s simple title. But, 
aside from that, counter questions arise immediately: 
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“Behind in what? Catch up to whom?” The second 
pair of interrogations is not the less important. 

The American system of government, and indeed 
the whole American way of life, is based on the 
assumption that men, in their various ways, can 
aspire to be pilots, not merely strapped-in passengers 
on the ship of state. The general trend of current 
development, and certainly the whole philosophy of 
communism, runs counter to this proud conviction. 
The individual as such, we hear, is unimportant and 
only the collectivity counts. Therefore, something 
called Russia is ahead of ‘“‘us” and “‘we”’ are in second 
place. But the actual fact is only that another govern- 
ment has achieved accomplishments in a field where 
our own has lagged behind. 

So far as this can properly be called a matter of 
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Astronaut Shepard performed as test pilot” 
on flight; Cosmonaut Gagarin was helpless 





military urgency, or of real prestige, the necessity of 
catching up is indeed undeniable. But to the extent 
that a panicky fear encourages centralized direction 
through huge governmental aggregations, the emu- 
lation of Russian technocracy could be suicidal. 
Quite as important as closing the missile gap is to 
keep wide open the gap between the communist and 
the American conceptions of desirable governmental 
controls. In the name of self-defense it would be 
easy to destroy that individual freedom which is for 
all of us most worthy of defending. 

There is a definite flavor of sour grapes in the 
doubts expressed as to whether Gagarin was actually 
hurtled round the globe. Less debatable, and more 
important, is the chain reaction touched off by accept- 
ance of this communist achievement. 

In quick succession came the sorry fiasco in Cuba 
and the rapid deterioration of the Laotian picture. 
There has been an obvious turn for the worse in the 
western position, and consequent need for a strength- 
ening of morale. 

President Kennedy has met this crisis squarely. 
He has repeatedly warned that the dangers facing us 
are deadly serious and certainly not ephemeral. He 
has sought the advice of elder statesmen with becom- 
ing humility and without trace of partisan bias. He is 
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confronting appalling problems with the highest sense 
of duty and personal dedication. But it is not evident 
that he is placing in the American people as a whole 
the degree of trust that they deserve. 

Indeed, some actual mistrust was suggested by Mr. 
Kennedy when he told the newspaper publishers, a 
fortnight after the Russian space flight, that they 
have been printing “details of this nation’s covert 
preparation to counter the enemy’s covert operations” 
and urged the free press “to heed the duty of self- 
restraint which danger imposes on us all.” 

Our newspapers have for some time been exercising 
a large degree of voluntary censorship and this will 
doubtless be tightened as a result of Mr. Kennedy’s 
appeal. But, as the President says, “the duty of self- 
restraint” is mutual. There are aspects of his domestic 
policy that must be defined as arrogant, intemperate 
and ill-judged. Failure to reveal such instances in 
time would be dereliction, not fulfillment, of journal- 
istic duty. To couple controversial actions with the 
thesis that exposition of them is undesirable would be 
disastrous for the health of this republic. 

Mr. Kennedy is not unaware of the dilemma. 

“Even today,” he told the publishers, “there is 
little value in insuring the survival of our nation if 
our traditions do not survive with it.”” But why “even 
today”? The statement should not be qualified. The 
conflict with communism will have been lost, if the 
time ever comes when we ourselves destroy constitu- 
tional government under the pretext of saving it. 


History may yet record that between the flights of 
Lindbergh and Gagarin the minds of men experienced 
a subtle change. It could be that the lonely achieve- 
ment of the former symbolized the end of the era of 
individual accomplishment, while that of the latter 
typified subordination to centralized direction. Per- 
haps that is what Khrushchev had in mind when he 
jubilantly asserted that “we will bury you.” Collec- 
tivist thinking could, quite conceivably, in time sub- 
merge the American tradition of personal responsi- 
bility. The trend in that direction is all too evident. 

The outcome is unlikely, however, unless the 
American people permit themselves to be lured and 
herded down the road to serfdom. Since President 
Kennedy has not yet clearly sounded a warning to 
that effect, it may properly be voiced for him, through 
congressional resistance to every form of domestic 
regimentation. As President Madison, in another 
time of stress, reminded us: “You must first enable 
the government to control the governed, and in the 
next place oblige it to control itself.” 

Recent communist successes leave no room what- 
soever for complacency. But only shortsighted people 
will argue that our best recourse is to adopt their 
thought pattern. When Lindbergh landed in Paris 
our ambassador there pointed out that the young 
explorer “was not commissioned by our government” 
and had no official standing whatsoever. For that 
very reason, said perceptive Myron T. Herrick, 
“France takes Charles A. Lindbergh to her heart.” 

Even from their own people the robot operators of 
state-assembled spaceships will never get that spon- 
taneous reception. 
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With Cuba now in the grip of 


communism, what does Russia 


plan next in this hemisphere? 


A Nation’s Business editor 


reports direct from Mexico 











REDS AT U.S. BORDER 
PLOT WORLD RULE 


MEXICO CITY—Go into a bookstore here and ask 
for a copy of “Las Cadenas Vienen de Lejos” by 
Alberto Baeza Flores. 

You'll see no copies on display and you’ll be told 
the store has none. 

This would happen to you now in 28 bookstores in 
Mexico City. You cannot obtain the book from these 
stores because the communists are paying the pro- 
prietors not to sell it. 

The book—“‘The Chains Come From Afar’—de- 
scribes the communist takeover of Cuba. Red tech- 
niques are outlined in detail. You are told how the 
Reds could take over other countries in similar fashion. 

This is a story the communists want to keep from 
the Mexican people and they are willing to bribe a 
few businessmen to do so. This illustrates the at- 
tention to detail with which the Reds are operating 
their conspiracy in this capital city—located just a 


little more than three jet airline hours from Chicago, 
a city of similar size. 

What is happening here, next door to the U. S., is 
the beginning of a new phase of communist plans for 
world domination. The timetable for communist take- 
over of more territory in our hemisphere has been 
moved ahead. 

One important reason for stepping up their plans 
is that the communists, according to intelligence re- 
ports here, are amazed at the U. S. handling of the 
Cuban situation. 

Encouraged by the ease with which Castro was able 
to repulse the recent invasion of Cuba, the commu- 
nists consider their foothold in this hemisphere firmly 
established. 

Now they plan to widen their beachhead by di- 
recting a speed-up of take-over efforts in other coun- 
tries. Mexico City has been selected as the most 
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REDS AT BORDER continued 


logical place from which to direct this new phase of 
their campaign to subvert U. S. efforts to prevent the 
spread of communism. 

Conditions of widespread unrest—where commu- 
nism thrives best—are prevalent in many parts of 
Latin America. The communists, with renewed vigor, 
are busy building the machinery through which they 
can grab power whenever future crises arise. 


Intensified drive coming 


The ultimate goal of the communists is the United 
States. They confidently expect, during the next few 
years, to make big progress in that direction by gob- 
bling up large portions of our hemisphere—particular- 
ly the countries immediately south of the U. S., as 
well as key South American countries. 

You can expect an intensified drive during the 
next three to five years. 

This means the U. S. now faces the realistic pros- 
pect that communism, at some time during the decade 
ahead, may dominate Mexico, a country of 35 million 
people—with a 2,013-mile common border stretching 
from San Ysidro, Calif., to Brownsville, Texas. 

Headquarters for this conspiracy are located in 
Mexico City at Calzada de Tacubaya 204—the 
address of the Soviet embassy. 

From this address all communist activities south 
of the U. S. are coordinated, including the activities 
of the Czechs and Poles, as well as those of the 
satellite Cuban embassy, located just a block away. 
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Communist headquarters for Latin America are located at Soviet embassy in Mexico City 





The man in charge is Vladimir Ivanovich Bazikin, 
ambassador to Mexico and the top Soviet official in 
Latin America. 

Moving into the next phase of communist plans, 
two developments are noteworthy: 

The Soviet Union is bringing in new personnel, 
beefing up its already-large Mexican embassy staff. 
Russia has boosted personnel to 140. There were 120 
only three months ago. For several years the staff 
numbered about 75. 

Up to two tons of diplomatic pouches arrive daily 
at the embassy. Pouches are about four feet high. 
Some weigh as much as 200 pounds. About 30 arrive 
each day. The Soviet embassy here is one of the 
largest—far larger than ordinary diplomatic relations 
would justify. Mexico, for example, has only three 
Mexicans in its Moscow embassy. 

A measure of diplomatic performance is shown by 
the fact that the Soviets, during the past year, have 
issued only 211 known visas while the U. S. embassy 
here issued 86,000. The value of Soviet goods sold to 
Mexico in the past year amounts only to $48,000— 
hardly enough to justify a 140-man Russian staff. 


Our fifth best customer 

Mexico, meanwhile, is America’s fifth best foreign 
customer in terms of foreign trade and the U. S. is 
by far Mexico’s best foreign customer. We exported 
more than $800 million in goods to Mexico last year. 
The figure could go to $900 million this year. From 
Mexico we buy about $445 million worth of goods a 
year, 60 per cent of all that Mexico sells abroad. 

U. S. investment in Mexico is estimated at more 
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than $1 billion. U. S. capital operates about 500 
firms in Mexico. 

What are so many Russians doing in Mexico City? 
Why are more coming? 

Secrecy shrouds their work. A total of 17 families 
live inside the embassy compound. Many never come 
outside. Others who work there live nearby. Wives 
work in the offices. Children are schooled behind the 
large fence which surrounds the area, about the size 
of a small city block. 

What goes on inside the compound at Tacubaya 
204 is kept secret even from telephone servicemen 
who go only to the gate with equipment, which is 
taken from them by Russian technicians who make 
their own installations and repairs. 

It is clear, however, that not all Soviet activity in 
Mexico is confined to the address on Tacubaya. 
Fifteen of the personnel assigned there are Spaniards. 
These people were taken from Spain to Russia during 
the Spanish civil war when they were children. Now, 
thoroughly: trained, the Spaniards are able to mingle 
effectively with Mexicans. 

Attesting to the success of this experiment, the 
Russians—looking to the future—recently hauled 100 
of the brightest Cuban high school youngsters off to 
Russia for training. It seems safe to guess that these 
youngsters in years to come will also show up in 
Latin America. 

An estimated 1,000 Mexicans are directly serving 
communist causes. Card-carrying party members 
number between 2,500 and 3,500. Also aiding the Reds 
are about 100 American communist families now liv- 
ing in Mexico City. Most oi them fled the U. S. in the 
past several years. 


Propaganda campaign 


The communists are engaged in a large-scale ex- 
pansion of a program of infiltration and propaganda. 

In the 28 book stores which suppress materials ex- 
posing communist aims and methods, for example, 
you will find a good selection of literature—at bar- 
gain prices—describing the benefits and praising the 
accomplishments of communism. 

The choice includes well written, highly attractive, 
expertly printed books that would cost $12 to $15— 
but can be bought for as little as $2.50 through out- 
lets subsidized by communist funds. 

Other books, printed in Spanish, range down to 
paperbacks on communism and anti-American themes 
which sell for only a few cents. 

Reds also are subsidizing newspapers, periodicals, 
pamphlets, documentary films, newsreels, some two 
dozen Mexican-Soviet friendship societies, and other 
activities aimed at causing trouble. 

Communist money in various forms also goes to 
teachers, who are poorly paid and welcome any as- 
sistance. Communist funds are used in a wide variety 
of ways to support students, who can usually be 
counted on to foment trouble. Courses in the English 
language, as well as Russian, are taught with large 
doses of communist philosophy thrown in. 

Financial support also goes to convert newspaper- 
men to communist ideas. 

These activities are aimed chiefly at keeping the 
Mexican pot of unrest boiling—for the long-range 
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benefit of communism. The important new develop- 
ment here is the beginning of the implementation of 
a concept known as third positionism. 

The author of this idea is Nikita Khrushchev. Here 
is the background on third positionism: 

Joseph Stalin, and Lenin before him, thought of 
the world as divided into two camps—communists 
and their opponents. Neither Stalin nor Lenin under- 
stood neutralism; thus they tried to ignore. its exist- 
ence as unimportant to the final outcome. 

But Khrushchev, after Stalin’s death, saw a way to 
use neutralism. He came to realize the leverage 
potential of independent nations, particularly the 
underdeveloped—but growing—countries. These na- 
tions can be used effectively to work for commu- 
nism against the U. S. because of the gap between 
the have and have-not nations, according to the 
Khrushchev theory. 

The idea has been tried out in pilot programs in 
the Middle East, Africa, and Asia—and found work- 
able. 

Now, with world attention focused in other di- 
rections—Laos, Africa, Berlin, Cuba—steps are being 
taken to put the idea of third positionism into full 
use at the United States’ doorstep. 

This is simply a new (continued on page 44) 


Reds are stepping up anti-U.S. propaganda 
program, subsidize some local publications 
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FEDERAL TAKEOVER 
OF YOUR BUSINESS 


Here’s formula planners follow to gain control 


A MASSIVE NEW PROGRAM of 
federally forced growth is being pre- 
pared in Washington. 

Government planners have set 
long-range production goals for one 
of the nation’s most vital natural 
resources. Officials are now detail- 
ing specific methods by which ex- 
tensive subsidies and complicated 
controls could be applied to spur 
citizens throughout the country to 
meet a supposed need in the far 
away year 2000. 

It is a classic proposal for cen- 
tralized planning and regimentation 
of a sector of our economy. It shows 
the bureacratic approach to a real 
or imagined national problem. Just 
as in such fields as education, medi- 
cal care, unemployment or housing, 
subsidies to buy solutions inevitably 
carry with them certain controls 
over those subsized. 

Involved in the new proposal for 
forced growth are about 4.5 million 
owners of 260 million acres of farm 
woodlots and other small, privately 
owned forest lands. According to 
the federal plan, these private 
woodland owners are supposed to 
help close a timber gap that federal 
officials believe may be upon us in a 
generation or two unless Uncle Sam 
steps in. 

Forest industry people insist a 
crash federal program for growth is 
unnecessary and would discourage 
private forestry progress now under 
way free of subsidies and controls. 

Typical of the independent and 
progressive businessmen who op- 
pose the federal proposals is R. Nel- 
son Nash, who heads Carolina Tim- 
ber Management Co., Inc., a small 
consulting firm which manages 
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about 25,000 acres of woodlands in 
eastern North Carolina. 

Mr. Nash, a graduate forester, 
realizes that better forestry practices 
are needed on small woodlots. But, 
as he told NATION’s BUSINESS: 

“My objection to government as- 
sistance programs is that they are 
impersonal and national in scope. 
The uniform standards and regula- 
tions cannot possibly take into ac- 
count the many individual needs, 
preferences and circumstances of 
forest owners. 

“Our country has proved time 
and time again that free enterprise 
is the best attack on problems. 
When government aid is used, com- 
mensurate authority must be given 
in return. This is an imposition on 
the freedom of the individual.” 


Kennedy backs program 


President Kennedy, however, has 
told Congress the small private 
woodlands “must be managed to 
produce a larger share of our fu- 
ture timber needs.” He said that 
if our grandchildren are to have 
“a continuous supply of timber 
products . . . growth of timber on 
these farm woodlots and _ other 
small holdings will have to be dou- 
bled within the next 40 years.” 

Warnings of timber famines have 
been sounded in America periodi- 
cally for nearly a century and a 
half. In 1832, for instance, a leading 
conservationist, J. D. Brown, wrote 
that in 50 years there would be no 
building materials left for naval ves- 
sels. In 1908, Gifford Pinchot, first 
chief forester of the U. S., saw our 
timber supply ending in a genera- 
tion. In recent times many experts 


have predicted early exhaustion of 
this resource unless tax money and 
government’ regimentation were 
brought to bear. 

Gradually a number of federal, 
state and local laws have been 
drawn to encourage conservation 
and good forestry practices. Tradi- 
tionally, government programs have 
been locally administered. The Fed- 
eral Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram, for example, uses committees 
of local people to run forest im- 
provement activities on _ private 
woodlands whose owners apply for 
planting, thinning and other aids. 

The new program the U. S. Forest 
Service is now pulling into final 
shape includes direct payments for 
production, federally sponsored co- 
operatives, government credit oper- 
ations, purchase of private lands, 
and implies complex controls and 
standards for private owners to 
meet. 

The planners envision a 20-year 
program, which study reports esti- 
mate would cost more than $400 
million a year in federal, local and 
private money for the first 10 years. 

“We are definitely committed to 
a new program now,” one Forest 
Service official working on the over- 
all plan told NATION’S BUSINESS. 
“We have got to come up with it 
by Sept. 1.” 

Why the new rush for a massive 
federal plan for increased produc- 
tion from small woodlands? 

The latest wave of concern began 
to well up in 1958 when the Forest 
Service Timber Resources Review 
was released. This was a report on 
a comprehensive appraisal of the 
timber situation in the United 
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States. The survey was made in 
1952. Now, nearly 10 years later, 
the federal crash program is being 
drawn based on these findings, 
many of which are now obsolete. 

A major conclusion of the Timber 
Resources Review was that the na- 
tion cannot meet the demands of the 
year 2000 with the quality of forest 
land management being practiced in 
1952 and that the small forests 
which comprise more than half of 
U. S. commercial forest lands were 
the poorest managed. 

A 12-part federal program to prod 
the 4.5 million small forest owners 
to practice improved forestry was 
developed by a working group in the 
Forest Service and made public last 
year. 

Though this was a_ preliminary 
and unofficial outline, Forest Serv- 
ice officials now say that no part of 
this program has been eliminated 
and that it is the aim of the Service 
to push for these types of federal 
subsidies and controls a little at a 
time if Congress won’t approve an 
over-all crash project. 

No one denies that many of the 
small private woodlands are not 
being managed as productively as 
they could be. There are many 
reasons for this. 

Though the average farm woodlot 
is about 50 acres and the average 
nonfarm forest holding is about 118 
acres, many woodlots are much 
smaller and hold little prospect for 
substantial timber income on a sus- 
tained basis. Some of the 3.4 million 
farmers with small forest lots often 
foresee more profitable use of their 
time, skills and capital in annual 
crops rather than investing in new 
timber growing stock. Where tiny, 
scattered tracts predominate, con- 
solidating the timber for marketing 
may be difficult or the cost of log- 
ging equipment may not be justified 
for a single owner. 

The owner of small woodlands 
whose primary interest is hunting, 
mineral exploration, or future resi- 
dential or industrial land develop- 
ment certainly has a subordinate 
interest in maximum timber produc- 
tion. 

So it is no wonder that these 
wooded properties of up to 2,500 
acres that are classed as_ small 
woodlands include many low output 
producers, especially among the 
smallest tracts. 

However, forest industry spokes- 
men point out that where owners 
can see a satisfactory financial re- 
turn—the traditional incentive of 
our American system—they will take 
steps to make their holdings effi- 
cient and productive. 
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Increased appreciation of the po- 
tential of small woodlots has been 
fostered at a quickening rate by 
wood-using industries, forest organ- 
izations and consulting foresters in 
recent years. 

The upgraded forestry practices 
promoted by private organizations 
and businesses have helped alter 
the dire picture drawn by the gov- 
ernment’s Timber Resources Re- 
view. 

Headed by the American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc., an organ- 
ization of wood-using industries, 
three nationwide education-action 
programs are in operation to im- 
prove forest management and tim- 
ber protection and production on 
private lands. 

The largest of these private pro- 
grams—the Tree Farm System—is a 
project designed to show the land 
owner and the publie that trees can 
and should be grown as a continuing 
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crop. Many individual companies 
have sponsored Tree Farm families 
to increase timber production in 
their operating areas. Today some 
55 million acres—mainly small for- 
est lands—are being used as tree 
farms. 

Another American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries program—Keep 
America Green—is administered at 
state and local levels to alert citi- 
zens to the dangers of forest fires. 
A third program—Busy Acres—is an 
educational plan providing guides 
to help woodlot owners with fores- 
try management, production and 
marketing problems on a do-it-your- 
self basis. 

For years industrial forest land 
owners have made their professional 
foresters available to advise and 
help small timber producers get the 
most from their properties. 

More recently, firms of consult- 

(continued on page 96) 
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‘There can be no freedom to try new, different and 


maybe better ways if we all must meet government 


regulations,” says timberland manager Nelson Nash 
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KEEP YOUR COMPANY | 


How to prevent corporate hardening of the arteries 


YOUR COMPANY needs frequent 
checkups to stay healthy. 

Corporate health requires a will- 
ingness to recognize symptoms be- 
fore your business develops harden- 
ing of the arteries. It requires facing 
up to realities, and sustained cor- 
rective action. 

Waiting things out or holding 
doggedly to the old order of things 
won’t strengthen your business for 
the future. 

You can determine whether your 
company has—or is headed for—un- 
healthy organizational rigidity and 
you can prepare the way for treat- 
ment by asking yourself four ques- 
tions: 


> What are the symptoms? 
> Where does the ailment originate? 
> How bad is it? 


> How can we get back our com- 
pany’s good health? 

Two real-life cases point up the 
dangers of corporate arteriosclerosis. 

A publishing house, well estab- 
lished and relatively successful in 
publishing foreign language books, 
failed to heed the counsel of some 
of its sales personnel. These men 
could see the trend toward the use 
of phonograph records, tape record- 
ings, inexpensive paperbacks, do-it- 
yourself kits, closed-circuit Tv lan- 
guage-teaching. Yet management 
showed no desire to re-examine its 
policies, format, price structure, and 
market. 

A clinical look at the situation 
revealed the source of the trouble. 
The chief of the editorial depart- 
ment had come to prize the pub- 
lisher-author relationships he en- 
joyed with scholars, university offi- 
cials, authors, bibliographers, and 
other men of learning. He was de- 
termined not to water down this 
source of self-satisfaction. Nothing 
was done on the counsel of the 
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salesmen. Result: declining profits, 
successive layoffs, turnover of key 
personnel. The company finally was 
absorbed by a more aggressive com- 
petitor. 

In contrast is the case of an elec- 
tronic products company which was 
going through one crisis after an- 
other for lack of engineers. The 
personnel office spent countless 
hours in- engineer recruitment 
drives, with only limited success. 
At the same time, another strain 
was developing because an internal 
caste system separated the profes- 
sional engineers from the subprofes- 
sional technicians and draftsmen. 
No subprofessional, whatever his 
technical abilities and experience, 
could move up to the engineering 
ranks. The director of engineering 
had for years built around himself a 
corps of men from a limited group 
of colleges. He would consider ap- 
plicants only from these colleges. 
His persistence cut off the flow of 
other engineering school graduates 
and the upgrading of technicians al- 
ready on the payroll. 

A showdown came when several 
contract bids were lost within six 
months because of inadequate man- 
power. At a special meeting called 
by the executive vice president, a 
double-barrelled plan proposed by 
other department chiefs was pushed 
through over the protests of the di- 
rector of engineering. 

First, it was decided to experi- 
ment for at least two years with re- 
cruiting engineers from other col- 
leges. Second, the company estab- 
lished an upgrading program, based 
on a subsidy tuition-refund plan, to 
encourage technicians and drafts- 
men to study toward an engineering 
degree through evening courses at 
local colleges. They could then 
qualify for engineering positions. 

The company began to function 





much better. Today, the business is 
thriving, has sizable contracts for 
electronics systems and components, 
and a considerable backlog of orders. 


Symptoms of senility 


There are many symptoms of or- 
ganizational senility. 

The tendency to choke off the 
flow of ideas is a certain indicator 
of the onset of the ailment. People 
and factions determined to put ideas 
into cold storage generally win out. 
Ideas are stalemated, lost in the 
shuffle, frozen, buried, dismissed as 
untimely or as tried before. Ideas 
or proposals do not get a hearing 
in open discussion or a chance to be 
tested on even an_ experimental 
basis. 

Closely allied to this is another 
symptom: pockets of resistance to 
suggested changes in systems, organ- 
izational structure, policies, prod- 
ucts, personnel, or operations. Such 
resistance is reinforced through 
false loyalties, fraternization. per- 
sonal gains, and the comfort and 
security of the present way of doing 
things. 

Another marked symptom is an 
accumulation of bureaucratic prac- 
tices. This lowers the initiative of 
employes who want to get things 
moving. The bureaucrats insist that 
everybody go by the rulebook. No 
room is left for flexibility. Practices 
are not modified to keep pace with 
management objectives or special 
needs. 

The bureaucrats do not accom- 
modate anything or anybody until 
all the current and obsolescent re- 
quirements are fulfilled. Moreover, 
no additional work will be taken on 
without an increase in staff. 

The presence of power cliques 
which dominate areas of the organ- 
ization is another symptom. The 
men with seniority, the commuters, 
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the industrial engineering special- 
ists, the sales analysts—whatever 
the clique may be—tend collectively 
to exercise power well beyond their 
individual responsibilities. They in- 
fluence what goes on or stays off 
staff meeting agendas, how union 
leaders should be handled, whether 
the current safety program will stay 
or go, who is to be pushed for pro- 
motion, the budget for research and 
development. 

The extent of demoralization of 
those outside the power cliques is as 
serious as the organic defects that 
are brought about by the ailment 
itself. 

Then there is the symptom of ex- 
cessive personnel turnover; not gen- 
eral turnover, but the critical loss 
of good people with five to 10 years 
of service—competent employes who 
could give more spark to the or- 
ganization at the supervisory and 
middle management levels. Exces- 
sive turnover is a clear sign of a 
prematurely aging organization. 

Among other indicators: Analysis 
discloses a considerable amount of 
deadwood in the organization. Get- 
ting a decision is slow, laborious, 
and often riddled by compromises. 
The execution of decisions is also 
slow and feeble. Poor timing—in 
planning, coordination, review, or 
control—is chronic. 

One curious thing is that you un- 
earth such evidence at opposite 
poles. 

At one extreme, you find smug- 
ness and a willingness to rest on 
yesterday’s profits and accomplish- 
ments. At the other, you find an 
attitude of restlessness, irritation, 
frustration, and inability to live 
much longer in this climate. Those 
with the former attitude stay on to 
preserve the status quo. Those with 
the latter attitude ultimately leave 

(continued on page 100) 
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OW TO CURE 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Different remedies are needed for the four types of 


GETTING the unemployed back to 
work is a major challenge facing 
America. Businessmen, government 
officials and labor leaders are con- 
cerned. 

Unemployment means _ hardship 
for millions of families. It inflicts 
economic losses on the country. 

A wide variety of remedies—some 
good and some bad—has been pro- 
posed: higher unemployment com- 
pensation, more income security, 
training and retraining, wage fixing, 
depressed areas legislation, forced 
economic growth. 

To calculate the effects each of 
these “remedies” would have, it is 
necessary to recognize that unem- 
ployment today is not one but sev- 
eral problems. At least four types of 
jobiessness may be identified. Some 
require different remedies. At least 
one probably requires no remedy at 
all. Here are the four types: 


Frictional unemployment 


This is the name given to idleness 
that results when workers change 
jobs, move from place to place, 
enter or leave the labor force. The 
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figures for this type of unemploy- 
ment are impressive but most fric- 
tional joblessness is temporary, and 
a substantial proportion of it is 
voluntary. 

Many workers entering the labor 
force pass through a period of job- 
seeking before they land their first 
job. New entries in the labor force 
accounted for one fifth of total job- 
lessness in 1955 to 1957. Since the 
number of new entries in the 1960’s 
will be 40 to 50 per cent greater 
than in the 1950’s, we can expect 
an increase in unemployment rates 
of as much as 200,000 a year from 
that cause alone. 

This type of unemployment is in- 
creased by prosperity. Ample job 
opportunities attract new entries to 
the labor force, and encourage vol- 
untary mobility between jobs and 
occupations. 

It’s doubtful that much can or 
should be done to eliminate this 
kind of unemployment. 


Seasonal unemployment 


This results because some jobs last 
only part of each year. It may ac- 


count for as much as 20 per cent 
of the total. It is regular, predict- 
able, and largely self-eliminating. 
Many employers have developed 
off-peak lines and diversified their 
operations. 

Workers have found other jobs 
in off-seasons. Some prefer seasona. 
jobs. 


and the products can be economi- 
cally stored, production can be sta- 
bilized on a year-round basis. When 


supply is seasonal, or the product , 


cannot be stored, little can be done 
directly in many cases. : 

The decline of agricultural em- 
ployment reduces the scope of this 
problem. The growth of seasonal 
services, such as the tourist indus- 
try, may provide some new job op- 
portunities. 


Cyclical unemployment 


This results when recession causes . 


businesses to close or lay off work- 
ers. It has been a main concern 


since the 1930’s. The present vol- | 


ume can be only roughly estimated. 


Dr. Walter W. Heller, chairman of; 
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ithe President’s Council of Eco- 


nomic Advisers, suggests that it ac- 
counted for about 40 per cent of 
the number unemployed in Febru- 

Other authorities estimate it 


ary. 
‘yt about 25 per cent. 


bis Recession unemployment, how- 


| ater, no longer monopolizes atten- 


“on 
* Since World War II we have 
had some success in limiting the se- 
verity and duration of recessions. 
Unemployment compensation re- 
duces personal hardships; mone- 
tary and fiscal policy helps keep 
business declines within bounds. 
Better and more timely informa- 
tion, including detailed data on 
inventories, would increase the 
effectiveness of fiscal and monetary 
policy and help business executives 
to smooth out inventory adjust- 
ments. The action of the federal 
' budget as an automatic stabilizer 





could be improved. But the prob- 
lem is understood, and rough tools 
are at hand. 


Structural unemployment 
This results when an industry, a 
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frictional 
seasonal 
cyclical 


structural 


company or a skill becomes obso- 
lete. It accounts for most of the un- 
employment of 26 weeks or more. 
Some short-term joblessness is also 
structural. 

How large is it? No definite an- 
swer is possible. 

The total probably exceeds two 
million. More information is need- 
ed on the rate of displacement, the 
number of workers in any year who 
become unemployed for this reason, 
as well as on the backlog of those 
who have not been re-employed. 

While it is generally argued that 
structural unemployment due to 
mechanization is increasing rap- 
idly, this conclusion may be a 
myth. Our entire history is one of 
rapid and basic change. 

Now, however, the normal prob- 
lems of economic evolution have 
become political issues. 


Automation not new 


Even automation is not new al- 
though its rate of use is rising and 
its form changing. The thermostat, 
controlling room temperature, is 
old. So is the windmill. Long be- 


fore 1800 an automatic flour mill 
was in operation. 

In fact, public concern with au- 
tomation is itself tied to the busi- 
ness cycle. When the economy is 
operating at high levels and ex- 
panding rapidly, automation is 
taken in stride; when recession 
strikes, the press bulges with re- 
ports of change and displacement. 

Mechanization may create, and 
in the past has created, more job 
openings than were destroyed, but 
the new jobs require different skills, 
often in different locations. 

The demand for technical, mana- 
gerial, and professional labor has 
been growing rapidly. The demand 
for unskilled labor has been declin- 
ing. During the 1960’s the need for 
professional and technical labor is 
expected to grow by 40 per cent. 
The number of jobs for unskilled 
labor is not expected to grow at all. 

Of the four kinds of unemploy- 
ment, the structural type causes the 
most concern and is the most stub- 
born to combat. 

There are three basic approaches: 

1. Preventing the decline of 
products, industries, methods and 
occupations. 

2. Reducing the need for a busi- 
ness or worker to adjust to 
changing technology and market 
demands. 

3. Encouraging resources, both 
labor and capital, to move more 
freely from declining to expanding 
products, industries, occupations 
and areas. 

We all reject the first approach. 
It implies a moratorium on prog- 
ress and change and a. sstrait- 
jacket on the consumer who spends ~ 
his income now one way, now 
another. 

The second approach can be 
either good or bad. Efforts to raise 
the demand for declining industries 
and occupations by finding or de- 
veloping new uses or new markets 
for their products may be desirable. 
On the other hand, efforts to raise 
demand by unnecessary govern- 
ment procurement, _ restrictions, 
trade barriers against foreign sup- 
plies, or subsidized sales are steps 
in the wrong direction. So are ef- 
forts to restrict output and entry of 
new companies in an industry. 

The third approach—increasing 
mobility of resources—both reduces 
the costs of adjustment, and speeds 
progress. It creates and nourishes 
better-paying jobs. 

With the nature of the problem 
diagnosed and the nature of the 
most efficient cure identified it is 
now possible to consider some of 

(continued on page 88) 
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Cut in workweek goal in negotiations, legislation 


THE PERSISTENCE of high unemployment has rekindled the fight 
for a shorter workweek with no reduction in take-home pay. 

Although President Kennedy opposes shorter working hours on the 
ground that the traditional 40-hour week is necessary “if we are to 
continue economic growth and maintain our commitments at home 
and abroad,” others insist that, if everybody works fewer hours, there 
will be more jobs to go around. 

Among these is Rep. Adam Clayton Powell of New York, chairman 
of the House Committee on Education and Labor. He says, “We have 
to meet automation with a 32-hour week.” 

Representative Powell has introduced a bill to cut the basic work- 
week from 40 to 3714 hours in two years and 35 hours in four years. 
For work beyond the basic week, workers would be paid time and 
a half. 

Most unions go along with Representative Powell and will push for 
a shorter workweek in collective bargaining as well as through legis- 
lation. 

Organized labor’s top spokesman, AFL-CIO President George 
Meany, says he has concluded that ‘‘the real solution—the real way to 
make automation a blessing instead of a curse—is national legislation 
to shorten the workweek still further.”’ 

David J. McDonald. president of the United Steelworkers, told a 
House Subcommittee on Unemployment and Automation that the 
workweek must be reduced to 32 hours to avoid permanent heavy un- 
employment not only in the steel industry but in the whole economy. 

Walter P. Reuther, head of the United Automobile Workers, who 
opposed a reduction in working hours a few years ago, now has a plan 
for reducing the workweek in all industries. A demand to reduce 
hours of work in the automobile industry will be a major topic of dis- 
cussion when the UAW bargains with the Big Three manufacturers 
this summer. Three-year labor contracts expire Aug. 31. 

Both Mr. Reuther and Henry Ford II, president of Ford Motor 
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Company, are members of the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Labor-Management Policy, which will examine the question of shorter 
hours in studying the impact of automation on the economy. 

Shorter hours will also be discussed by unions and employers in the 
metalworking, retailing, maritime, and other industries. 

This new interest in less work for more pay raises questions which 
are important to business, workers, consumers, and the country as a 
whole. 


~» What do the unions want? 


> How do they plan to get it? 

> Who will pay for it? 

> How will shorter hours affect jobs? 
> Is a shorter workweek inevitable? 


What unions want 


Union leaders reason: If everybody works fewer hours and pur- 
chasing power is maintained, unemployment will be reduced and 
business activity spurred. 

Aware that, historically, working hours have decreased as produc- 
tive efficiency increased, unionists wondered a few years ago how 
workers should take their added leisure time—whether in a shorter 
workday, shorter week, more holidays, longer vacations, or what. [See 
“Unions Ponder Work Time Cuts,” NATION’s BUSINESS, January 
1957.] Mr. McDonald used to talk about a three-month vacation for 
steel workers every five years. 


Their plans to get it 


Because unions will push toward their goal both through collective 
bargaining and legislation, most employers will be affected whether 
or not they deal with a union. 

Key bargaining situation to watch will be Mr. Reuther’s negotia- 
tions with the automobile industry. He thinks that now is the time for 
the industry and the union to plan a reduction in the workweek. 

Mr. Reuther also believes that the Federal Wage-Hour Law should 
be amended to provide for a gradual reduction in the basic workweek 
which would help unions bargain for still shorter hours. 

The law, he believes, should provide flexible procedures to quicken 
the reduction in industries where it is more feasible, depending on the 
pace of technological progress, the volume of unemployment, and the 
country’s needs. 

A federal commission made up of representatives of unions, man- 
agement and the public would supervise studies in each industry. 

Mr. Reuther’s interest in a shorter workweek has been hot and cold 
over the years. 

In 1953 he opposed it on the ground that the need was for more 
houses, schools and other goods, and that 40 hours’ pay for 30 hours’ 
work would not buy more if only 30 (continued on page 54) 
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HOW'S 


BUSINESS? 


today’s outlook 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm income prospects for this 
year are improving. The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture now ex- 
pects farm operators’ realized net 
income to rise about 10 per cent 
above last year’s $11.6 billion. 

The principal reasons are: 

1. Anticipated near record levels 
of farm marketings. Increased out- 
put of livestock and favorable crop 
prospects may offset the probable 
reduction in feed grains. 


2. Higher average prices for 
farm products. 
3. Increased government pay- 


ments. Payments to cooperators in 
the feed grain program will add 
materially to total farm receipts. 
Expiration of some Soil Bank 
contracts and the likelihood of 
roughly one per cent increase in 
farm production expenses during 
the year will offset some of the in- 
dicated increase in farmers’ gross 
receipts for 1961, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The construction industry is en- 
gaged in important and continuing 
competition. 

This competition occurs not only 
among firms within the industry, 
but also among construction firms 
and those of other industries. The 
products of the industry compete 
with those of many other indus- 
tries. 

Homes compete with automo- 
biles, vacations and other goods for 
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FEDERAL SPENDING 
ON WATER RESOURCES 


IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


$3.700 (est.) 











the consumer’s dollar. Warehouses 
compete with transportation serv- 
ices in providing goods at the right 
place and time. 

To meet this competition, the 
construction industry is engaged in 
a continuing search for more effi- 
cient ways.to employ men and ma- 
terials. With a long-term pattern of 
rapidly rising wage costs and rela- 
tively steady materials prices, com- 
petitive forces dictate decreased use 
of onsite construction labor and 
increased use of prefabrication. 

The wage rate index (1947- 
1949 — 100), which stood at 147.7 
in 1956 had risen to 179.0 by Janu- 
ary of 1961. The materials price in- 
dex which was at 130.6 in 1956 was 
130.0 in January, 1961. 

These divergent wage and ma- 
terials price patterns have set in 
motion competitive forces which 
have resulted in an increased ma- 
terials output and reduced employ- 
ment (from 2.9 million in 1956 to 
2.7 million in 1960) while total con- 
struction volume, in constant dol- 
lars, increased from approximately 
$46 billion in 1956 to about $55 
billion in 1960. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


Withholding on dividends and 
interest is again in the spotlight. 

President Kennedy recommended 
legislation to provide a 20 per cent 
withholding rate on corporate divi- 
dends and taxable investment-type 
interest. 

The plan currently contemplates 
a gross withholding without ex- 
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Source: Bureau of the Budget. 





emptions and with no report to the 
Treasury Department by _ those 
whose tax is withheld. 

If this proposal becomes law, 
there would be substantial over- 
withholding for persons in the low- 
er brackets. These include retired 
persons and others who would 
eventually pay less than 20 per 
cent or no tax at all. 

Many critics feel that the costs 
of administering a withholding pro- 
gram would be greater than any 
possible revenue gains. The Treas- 
ury would have to process thousands 
of refund claims. 

The expense to corporations of 
withholding and supplying share- 
holders with appropriate notices 
would be tremendous. Already the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
which is holding hearings the first 
week of June, has received letters 
opposing this increased burden on 
government and private facilities. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Despite many changes and new 
techniques in the food distribution 
business, some traditional functions 
have not only held their own, but 
are actually stronger than ever. 
One of these is grocery wholesaling. 

Not many years ago, forecasts 
were that this form of distribution 
would soon be “a luxury that food 
retailers could no longer afford.” 

On the contrary, over the past 
five years wholesale grocery sales 
have been rising at nearly double 
the rate of gain in retail food sales. 
Today, these wholesalers are the 
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prime supplier to the numerous 
voluntary and cooperative retail 
chains and independent super- 
markets. 

These stores now account for 
about 48 per cent of national food 
store sales—as against 39 per cent 
for corporate chains and 13 per 
cent for unaffiliated independents. 

By injecting new spirit into the 
independent retailer, food whole- 
saling has strengthened competition 
throughout the entire industry. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Markets overseas are at a higher 
level than at any other time in the 
history of U. S. foreign trading. 
The economies of countries outside 
North America are progressing at 
an astonishing rate. 

Industrial growth, advances in 
public health, education, transpor- 
tation, sanitation—many of them 
sponsored or aided by the United 
States—have become the corner- 
stone on which the less developed 
nations are improving their stand- 
ards of living. 

The ultimate result of this prog- 
ress is the creation of an inter- 
national market with a sales poten- 
tial for U. S. industry two to four 
times the size of the present North 
American market. 

Unless United States manufac- 


‘turers realize this potential and use 


the tools available to them to tap 
new opportunities for foreign sales, 
competitors in other countries are 
certain to grasp these emerging op- 
portunities. Now is the time to ex- 
plore this field. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


If the vote on the Area Redevel- 
opment bill can be used as a yard- 
stick, a switch of as few as 15 votes 
in the House could decide the fate 
of the Kennedy foreign aid pro- 
posals. 

Although opponents of backdoor 
spending have suffered set-backs on 
the Area Redevelopment and Vet- 
erans’ Direct Housing Loans bills, 
they have not conceded final defeat. 

A major battle will undoubtedly 
center on foreign aid. The Adminis- 
tration has argued for a five-year 
program to be financed by the 
backdoor method. Opponents see 
this as a five-year blank check for 
foreign aid and will insist on the 
regular appropriations process. 
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LABOR 


The Labor Department has 
served notice that it will clamp 
down on violators of the Landrum- 
Griffin labor reform law. 

In letters to all international un- 
ions and major management asso- 
ciations, Labor Secretary Goldberg 
has pledged “vigorous enforce- 
ment” of the law’s provisions. He 
emphasized, however, that his pri- 
mary objective is to achieve volun- 
tary compliance. 

More detailed disclosure of in- 
formation will be required and 
closer screening of reports and rec- 
ords of those required to file under 
the Landrum-Griffin law is fore- 
seen. 

As a starter, a new joint commit- 
tee of the Justice and Labor De- 
partments has been established. 
The new committee will provide 
continuous contact between the two 
agencies in prosecuting violations. 


NATURAL RESOURCES . 


A record $1.4 billion for U. S. 
water projects is almost a certainty 
in the federal government’s next 
fiscal year beginning July 1. The 
money, which will be supplemented 
by private, state and local funds, 
will finance a host of major water 
developments across the country. 

Hydroelectric generating facili- 
ties, which will also add to indus- 
trial and municipal water supplies, 
will get a large part of these ap- 
propriations. A considerable sum 
will be spent on new dams in the 
West, particularly those relating 
to irrigation programs. 

Saline water conversion is be- 
coming more of a glamor item in 
federal budget discussions. 

In 1952, the Office of Saline 
Water was set up with $2 million 
appropriation for a five-year re- 
search program. Today the program 
has rolled up a $20 million appro- 
priation and is rushing toward an- 
other $20 million. 

At present 10 bills have been in- 
troduced in Congress to modify or 
expand the current saline water 
program. Senate bills introduced 
in this session have 20 sponsors. 


TAXATION 


President Kennedy’s proposed in- 
vestment incentive tax plan falls 
far short of the general capital 


spending incentive that business 
needs. 

Various other methods of en- 
couraging business investment 
through true depreciation reform, 
on the other hand, have been proven 
effective, in this country and else- 
where. 

In Canada, for example, a bracket 
system is being used successfully. 
Unlike American taxpayers, Cana- 
dians are not arbitrarily held to 
the physical life of an asset when 
figuring depreciation. Brackets of 
maximum and minimum useful lives 
are given, and the taxpayer is al- 
lowed to choose any useful life 
within the bracket for tax purposes. 

Major depreciation reform for 
this country was postponed on the 
ground that Treasury studies so 
far have been inconclusive. 

Strangely, this is an area that 
has been studied for more than a 
decade. 

If more realistic depreciation is 
not achieved this year, it is hoped 
such proposals will be included in 
the more extensive tax overhaul the 
President promised for next year. 


TRANSPORTATION 


A proposed revised highway fi- 
nance program, to augment the de- 
pleted Highway Trust Fund, is near 
final passage in Congress. 

This legislation is designed to 
add approximately $900 million 
annually to the fund, the amount 
needed to complete the 41,000 mile 
system by 1972. 

This compromise legislation is 
aimed at maintaining the present 
four cents a gallon tax on gasoline 
and diesel fuel for the duration of 
the program; increasing to $3 the 
present annual tax: per 1,000 
pounds on trucks over 26,000 
pounds; raising to 10 cents a 
pound the tax on tires and inner 
tubes, and raising to five cents a 
pound the tax on tread rubber. 

In addition, all of the 10 per cent 
manufacturers’ excise tax on 
trucks, buses and trailers would be 
diverted from the general Treasury 
to the Highway Trust Fund, in- 
stead of only five per cent. 

This plan represents a compro- 
mise of many proposals. 

If approved, the future of the 
Federal-Aid Highway program 
would seem to be largely settled at 
its original time schedule and on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. 
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REDS AT BORDER 


continued from page 33 


approach to communist world-domi- 
nation plans first outlined by Lenin: 
“First we will take Eastern Europe, 
then the masses of Asia, then we 
will encircle the United States, 
which will be the last bastion of 
capitalism. We will not have to at- 
tack. It will fall like an overripe 
fruit into our hands.” 


Reds see opportunity 


While Mexico appears safe from 
communist take-over for the near 
future, many people in this capital 
city believe the ripening process is 
well advanced in many Latin Amer- 
ican republics. 

The Kremlin bosses have been 
quick to recognize this. 

What happened in Cuba, our in- 
telligence sources inform us, aston- 
ished Khrushchev. He had _ not 
anticipated the ease with which he 
could gain and hold a foothold in 
this hemisphere. 

This is why the communists are 
moving to hasten the ripening 
process in Latin America and to 
speed the encirclement of the U. S. 

Mexico is an ideal base for com- 
munist operations in this hemi- 
sphere. Crossing the border into the 
U. S. and back again is no problem. 
Mexican security is notably lax and 
inefficient. Agents who are glad to 
spy on us are easy to find. In 
the U. S. they can move about 
freely to spy on missile bases, air- 
ports, troop locations, highway 
routing, and industrial develop- 
ments, particularly in southwestern 
and western states. Scores, usually 
traveling as tourists, enter the U. S. 
each year. 

To keep this espionage operation 
in perspective, it seems worth not- 
ing that the effectiveness of these 
spies is somewhat questionable 
since much of what they learn can 
be, and is, supplemented from 
other sources. 

A principal communist objective, 
however, is to build and maintain 
a taut corps of followers who can 
be relied upon in years ahead when 
the timetable for communist con- 
quest moves closer. In this regard, 
the spying operations must be con- 
sidered a success, as the backlog of 
tested followers is continuously en- 
larged. 


Communists in unions 


Inside Mexico, communist efforts 
to infiltrate the labor movement— 
an activity with high priority in 
all Latin American republics—have 
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fallen short of goals. The Confed- 
eration of Mexican Workers, with 
an estimated 1.8 million members, 
is larger than all other unions com- 
bined. Once this group was heavily 
infiltrated by communists, especial- 
ly in the higher echelons. Now the 
union’s secretary-general is Fidel 
Velazquez, also a senator represent- 
ing the Federal District (Mexico 
City). This group today is one of 
the most stable elements in the 
country and its leader is a strong 
anticommunist spokesman. 

Communists operate through such 
organizations as the General Union 
of Workers and Peasants of Mex- 
ico. This is a cover organization. 
Unions in Mexico must be legally 
recognized. This one is not. It has 
few members and no company con- 
tracts. Its operations are confined 
largely to rural areas. 

The Workers Revolutionary Fed- 
eration is a legally registered group. 
It heatedly pursues issues impor- 
tant to the promotion of Red ideas. 
The union claims 2,000 members 
but has only one contract involving 
380 workers employed by a com- 
pany that makes toilet equipment. 

Two other unions—one with about 
8,000 members, the other with 
about 7,000—have noncommunist 
leaders, although they are _infil- 
trated by communist members. 


Influence among teachers 


Infiltrating the school system 
ranks high as a communist objec- 
tive. In this the Reds are making 
conspicuous progress. The _ influ- 
ence of communist ideas is clear-cut 





There’s growing unrest among Cu- 
ban career diplomats in Mexico 
who object to being turned into 
communist agents. 

Many already have defected, 
including Second Secretary An- 
tonio Montane, fourth ranking Cu- 
ban embassy official in Mexico 
City, and his wife. 

Senor Montane, 24-year career 
diplomat, explains that Cuban af- 
fairs in Mexico City are controlled 
by the Soviets who make frequent 
and regular visits to the Cuban 
embassy to coordinate the vast 
propaganda and infiltration activi- 
ties of the communists. 








Some teachers are 


and_ forceful. 
known communists. Many sym- 
pathize with socialist goals. Others, 
of course, do not. 

All teachers, on the other hand, 
are exposed continuously to ideas 
that are profoundly anti-U. S. For 
example, a monthly magazine dis- 
tributed to them prints many 
articles written by Soviet and pro- 
Soviet authors. A_ recent issue 
blames the U. S. for trouble in Al- 
geria, advocates the Soviet view of 
last year’s summit conference fail- 
ure, and blames the U. S. for many 
other world problems. Christianity 
is attacked. The Panama Canal 
and the “masters of America’’ are 
criticized. U. S. diplomacy around 
the world is called a monstrous fail- 
ure and capitalism, the periodical 
claims, lives under a war economy. 
If threat of war doesn’t break out 
periodically, the magazine  edi- 
torializes, the Americans face a 
crisis. Thus, the journal concludes, 
Americans have propagated the 
theory that war is a necessary evil. 

Exposure to these ideas works to 
the detriment of the U. S. Teach- 
ing such ideas to the pupils of Mex- 
ico will in a few years create a 
much broader base of communist 
acceptance. To many long-time ob- 
servers of Mexico and communism 
in action, the influence on educa- 
tion constitutes by far the most 
serious long-range threat. 

It must be understood, however, 
that in Mexico a clear distinction 
is made between procommunism 
and anti-Americanism. 

To a citizen of the U. S. these 
often appear the same. 

The difference seen by Mexicans 
is important and explains, in part, 
the lack of official anticoramunist 
pronouncements. It is possible, as 
Mexicans view it, to be anti-U. S. 
without being communist. 

The Mexican government, to an 
American, appears to be largely in 
different to the extent to which com- 
munism could jeopardize the long- 
range future of the country. The 
Federation of Unions of Govern- 
ment Employes is not a communist 
organization. But it has 320,000 
members, the biggest unit of which 
is the teachers’ union, which makes 
up a third of the total membership. 
Here is a vehicle through which 
communist disturbances could be 
organized and executed in the years 
ahead. This explains why the com- 
munists are sparing no effort at in- 
filtrating the schools and feeding 
propaganda where they know it will 
do much future good for the party. 

The Mexican government, on the 

(continued on page 48) 
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_ TRANSLATES COMPUTER LANGUAGE 


=" INTO PLAIN ENGLISH! 


New Recorpak DACOM System produces 
microfilm images of graphic arts quality from the 
invisible pulses on magnetic tape at speeds up to 
20,000 characters per second. That equals or 
exceeds computer speeds . . . is many times faster 
than mechanical printers. The information de- 
coded from as many as eight 2,400-ft. reels of 
magnetic tape fits on one 100-ft. roll of 16mm 
Recorpak Microfilm, measuring only 4” x 4" x 1”. 

RecorpAk DACOM System is incredibly ver- 
satile—optically combines computer data with 
any office form design . . . gives you, for example, 
a complete customer statement on a single film 
image, from which a paper print can be made. 
Also, it provides fastest, most accurate method of 
point plotting, and logic diagramming of elec- 





tronic circuits. 


handling problems head on! 


New From Recorpak! Streamlined new equipment .. . 
incredible new systems... entirely new concepts in han- 
dling everything from office records to computer tapes. 


Even in the brief picture-captions on these pages you 
will find some (perhaps many) suggestions for more 
economical handling, storage, and retrieval of the 
records you use daily. And there’s much more to the 
RECORDAK story! o 


Free literature ... and a cordial invitation 


Send for booklets describing 0 Recorpak RELIANT 
500 Microfilmer; O REcorpak DACOM System; 

O RecorpAk LODESTAR Reader; O RecorDak ~S 
Precision Engineering Drawing System. Ze 


Better still, accept our invitation—have a Wo 5S *. 
Recordak Systems Man stop by to discuss SS 
your specific record-handling problems. OS > 


Ss > a 
No obligation! Write Recordak Corporation, aS 
415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


SRECORDRK:’ 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 34th year 


IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 


"DECKS OF MICROFILM CARDS REPLACE BULKY DRAW- 


ING FILES! The Recorpak Precision Engineering Drawing 
System gives you drawings-in-miniature on low-cost 35mm 
Recorpak Microfilm which more than meet DOD specifi- 
cations. Smallest details are extremely sharp, backgrounds 
are remarkably uniform even when drawings and prints of 
every type and age are microfilmed. 


Mounting these superb film-images in file cards gives you 
a complete drawing file which can be kept at the finger tips 
. ready for instant viewing in Recorpak Film Reader. 
Ends waiting for reference blueprints . . . cuts blueprint 


costs. Whenever needed, facsimile prints—or duplicate film 
cards—can be made directly from the master cards. 
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Long-range community development will 
make your new plant in Santa Clara County, 
California a secure, profitable investment. 


Thinking years ahead is a basic element of plant-site 
selection. Many firms such as IBM, who are thinking 
ahead, have chosen this progressive area as the ideal 
location for their new plant. 

Plant-site teams are impressed with the Master Plan 
for Santa Clara County where the forecast for com- 
munity expansion is now projected to 1985. This pro- 
gram is continuous. Planners regularly review their 
forecasts to insure an orderly development. 

THINK! Productive all-year mild climate... prom- 
ising talent from excellent colleges and universities 
... good business climate ... manufacturing, educa- 
tional, and research center of the West... strategic 
location at the southern tip of San Francisco Bay. 
This is Santa Clara County. 


Wherever you move, look at the community growth 
plan first. Experts who counsel industries on plant-site 
planning are quick to confirm this advice. 


Before you decide, “Think 1985” and look at Santa 
Clara County, California. 


Santa Clara County 
PLAN AND FORECAST FOR 1985 
Send today for your free copy of this in- 
formative brochure. The important facts it 
contains are presented to assist you in a 
scientific approach to plant-site selection. 


GREATER SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DEPT. 17 San Jose 13, California 


IBM General Products Division in San Jose, California . . . Voted ‘‘One of America’s 10 most beautiful plants."’ 





—————- 
DR eer 
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other hand, is not wholly asleep to 
the threat of communism. Govern- 
ment officials, however, have no en- 
viable record of anticommunist 
speeches. The present government 
can no more be labeled anticommu- 
nist than it can be called communist, 
on the basis of public pronounce- 
ments. 

But one top-level Mexican of- 
ficial, in an interview with NaTION’s 
BUSINESS, explains that the govern- 
ment does have a good record of 
action against communism. He 
points out proudly that a number 
of topflight Reds are in jail. 

Others, he says, could find them- 
selves in jail overnight—whenever 
their activities might call for such 
measures. 

What lands a communist in a 
Mexican jail? Advocating defiance 
of the government. 

This is the key. Whether com- 
munist or not, actively challenging 
the authority of the government is 
a serious offense. Authorities deal 
with such threats promptly. 

The communists understand this. 
From time to time their actions 
would seem to test out the policy. 
When this happens, key agitators 
are picked up and jailed. Commu- 
nists therefore are usually careful 
about advocating defiance of the 
government openly. 

This raises a question: Why 
don’t the communists go ahead 
faster in their efforts to take over 
the government? Why not now—in 
1961—rather than 1964? 

The answer is they couldn’t—at 
this time. There always is a dan- 
ger, a Mexican official points out, 
but a broad-scale effort now would 
most likely fail and would intensify 
take-over problems for the long 
range. 

In short, Mexico—even if it could 
be captured at this time—would 
quickly become an economic and 
political liability. There is reason 
to believe that such action would 
create anticommunist unity in other 
Latin American countries, thus 
slowing—rather than speeding—the 
ultimate take-over of new territory. 


Threat will increase 


There are many Mexicans—busi- 
nessmen, government officials, and 
citizens—as well as American long- 
time residents of the country, who 
sincerely believe that at least 10 
other Latin countries are in greater 
immediate danger from communism 
than Mexico. There is general agree- 
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Our dealers have had parts for our ‘62 model for years. 


Yes. Our '62. 

Next year's Volkswagen. 

Doesn't it stand to reason? 

We make only the one basic truck. 
We've been perfecting it for the past 
12 years. Part by part. 

Today practically every part is im- 
proved. Yet most fit any year VW you 
have. 


The number of parts we take from 


Volkswagen production as spares would 
seem excessive to some manufacturers. 

But VW service is as much a part of 
the idea as the VW price or the VW 
gas Consumption. 

Our dealers carry spares they almost 
never get calls for. Axles. Wheels. Even 
dip sticks. As a ‘rule, this makes VW re- 
pairs much faster than other makes. 

(Other dealers simply can't afford the 


spares for every year and model that a 
VW dealer carries for just one truck.) 
This has become very important to 
people with ‘51 and ‘52 VWs. They can 
still get a rear quarter panel, a gas pump 
or a cylinder head in no time. 
We're still making them for 
those years. 
(And those years look like 
our '62, too.) 
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ment, too, that the long-run threat 
to Mexico will increase. Govern- 
ment officials, however, confidently 
expect to prevent any antigovern- 
ment power build-up, including 
communist power. 

From the communist viewpoint 
Mexico holds great promise, espe- 
cially in the next three to five years. 
The freedom of communists, within 
limitations, aids their build-up 
plans. 

On the other hand, the commu- 
nists are having organizational 
problems. From the Soviet point 
of view, the communist set-up in 
Mexico is anything but a model 
organization. 

Politically, Mexican communists 
are split three ways—Popular So- 
cialist Party, Communist Party of 
Mexico, and the Workers and 
Peasants Party of Mexico. Efforts 
to bring all Reds together have 
failed repeatedly. It is a false hope, 
however, to count on a continuation 
of these divisions. New and vigor- 
ous efforts are being made to over- 
come differences. 

The character of Mexican poli- 
tics offers little hope for those who 
would rise to power through elec- 
tions. There is only one political 
party of importance. It is the party 
in power. 

Two or three dozen other political 
parties exist, but none constitutes 
the remotest challenge to the party 
in power. 

It is the aim of the communists 
therefore to infiltrate the major 
party and influence both its policies 
and the naming of officials. They 
want very much to be able to name 
the next president, who will take of- 
fice in 1964. 

The most important force in 
Mexico, other than the government, 
is the following of Gen. Lazaro Car- 
denas. He served as president be- 
tween 1934 and 1940 and started 
the Mexican nationalization of in- 
dustry in 1938 by taking over the 
oil industry. 

Nationalization has continued at 
a swift pace until today the govern- 
ment operates nearly 300 compa- 
nies, including railroads, airlines, 
steel mills, electric power, even a 
chain of movie houses. 

As a revolutionary general, Pres- 
ident Cardenas enjoyed great popu- 
larity and even today is almost a 
legend among the Mexican people, 
particularly in the rural provinces. 

A new movement has grown up 
behind him. He does not admit to 
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being a communist, nor does he 
deny it. To a direct question his 
reply is that he cannot be against 
anything that attempts to do so 
much good for the world. The gen- 
eral has traveled in Russia, Red 
China, and Castro’s Cuba. He has 
had many good things to say about 
what is happening in the commu- 
nist countries, and he is violently 
anti-American. 

This is precisely the kind of 
leader, or front man, the commu- 
nists need in Mexico. It doesn’t 
matter whether he is a communist. 
His anti-American leanings are suf- 
ficiently in harmony with commu- 
nist viewpoints for them to use him 
effectively. 

The group around General Car- 
denas, for the immediate months 
ahead, poses perhaps the most spec- 
tacular threat to hemispheric unity. 
Temporary headquarters for the 
organization have been set up on 
Maricopa, a street on the outer 
edges of Mexico City. This group 
recently staged a rally of commu- 
nists and left wingers from through- 
out the Americas. An effort was 
made to mold a program and spark 





Americans learn how business works 


Improved teaching techniques and materials designed 
to combat economic illiteracy are being rushed into 
use. New survey finds that students and teachers 
alike lack knowledge of basic principles. 


Make this test for higher profits 


Today’s profit squeeze is prompting many companies 
to consider whether it would be wise to expand their 
line or drop some items. You will find the check list 
helpful in making your decision. 


Put salesmen on your planning team 
Your marketing strategy will benefit if sales force 
is fully informed on company objectives and able to 
offer advice on customer needs. Successful methods 
to accomplish this are outlined. 


... and many other timely, important and useful articles 


WATCH FOR... 





a more intense feeling against 
the U. S. 

The rally failed, in the view of 
Americans living in Mexico and in 
the unofficial view of Mexican offi- 
cials and businessmen. Handling 
of this rally demonstrates the anti- 
communist actions of the govern- 
ment. The meeting, for example, 
was held in a ramshackle building 
in the outlying part of the city be- 
cause no more suitable location was 
available. 

This was not accidental. The 
government’s influence was instru- 
mental, in an unofficial manner, in 
pushing the rally out to an area 
where it was likely to go unnoticed. 

In midtown Mexico City one of 
the easiest things to do is to attract 
attention. A slight incident, such 
as locked bumpers, will draw a 
crowd. In such a setting the rally 
would have sparked riots. 


How government acts 


It was the strategy of Mexican 
officials that news of the conference 
be suppressed. No word of the 
rally, for example, appeared in the 
regular newspapers. The fact that 


ee ee ee 


in coming issues of... 


Nations Business 
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the government operates the news- 
print distributing company perhaps 
had something to do with this. 

Hence, only a handful of Mexi- 
cans know about the rally to this 
day. Its intended edge thus was 
dulled considerably. 

This is an example of how the 
government acts—even where it 
does not speak—to control commu- 
nism. 

The explanation of one high gov- 
ernment official—who, like nearly 
everyone in Mexico, refuses to be 
quoted except on the most incon- 
sequential matters—was this: “We 
let the fuse burn after removing the 
bomb.” 

He thinks it is better to allow 
such a rally to go on than to sup- 
press it. 

Suppression would create a new 
set of problems which the govern- 
ment, for reasons of its own, would 
rather not face at this time. 

Why doesn’t the government act 
more affirmatively—out in the open? 
This official explains that such ral- 
lies are held in the U. S. Why 
should Mexico suppress them when 
the U. S. does not? 

The real answer, however, is 
more complex. The Reds picked 
General Cardenas to head _ this 
movement because he is popular in 
rural Mexico. To shut him up offi- 
cially would obviously create a 
greater stir than to do so quietly. 


What’s coming next 


What will happen next? The 
backers of the Cardenas movement 
are not finished. 

The program calls for trouble to 
spring up next in Central America. 
Top priority is given to Panama. 
A determined effort will be made to 
nationalize the canal. The group 
also will attempt to stir up trouble 
in Puerto Rico, which they want to 
free from Yankee imperialism. In 
addition, they hope to promote 
more diplomatic and social ties 
with the Soviets and Red bloc coun- 
tries throughout South America. 

Many in Mexico, including both 
Mexicans and Americans living 
and working there, believe the com- 
munists are being allowed too much 
freedom. Many are alarmed at the 
prospects for 1964 and beyond. 

In any case, the communist bat- 
tle for Mexico—with the U. S. as its 


target—is moving into a new stage. a 


The Reds intend to win. Their ap- 
petite for ripe fruit has been sharp- 
ened. END 
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Robertson Bros. Motors, Cadiliac-Pontiac automobile dealers in Dothan. 
Ala., have been furnishing first-class transportation and service to people 
of their area for twenty years. Robertson Bros. furnishes its covered 
employees and their dependents with first-class insurance protection, 
too, through a New York Life Employee Protection Plan. 
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“We view it as truly 
the very best of coverage!”’... 


SAYS THURMAN ROBERTSON, at 
left, partner of Robertson Motors, 
about his company’s New York Life 
Employee Protection Plan. “It pro- 
vides a well-rounded program of bene- 
fits for our employees, with the same 
high quality and service as we provide 
for our customers.” 


An increasing number of companies 
like Robertson Bros., with four* or 
more employees, are finding New York 
Life’s Employee Protection Plans an 
excellent way to help build morale, 
attract and keep high-grade people. 
These Plans offer a wide choice of 
valuable coverages including: life in- 
surance, weekly indemnity,* medical 
care benefits, and major medical* 
coverage. 


IMPORTANT EXTRA SERVICE! To 
help employees better understand your 
company benefits . . . to point out that 
your contributions to group insurance 
actually represent “tax-free income” to 
each employee, New York Life offers 
Nyl-A-Plan, a personal consultation 
service. What’s more, through Nyl-A- 
Plan, individual insurance for personal 
or business purposes may be obtained 
at lower-than-regular monthly rates. 


Talk to your New York Life Agent 
now. Or write: New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York 10, N. Y. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INGURANCE 


Individual policies or group contract issued, depending upon number of employees and applicable state law. 
* Available in most states. 
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Teletype equipment 
in Data-Phone service 


All Teletype sending and receiving equipment—page printers, 
tape punches and tape readers—can be used in Data-Phone serv- 
ice, the new Bell System method of data. transmission via regular 
telephone lines. 

Data can be speeded over local or long distance lines—to a 
single destination or to several destinations simultaneously. The 
data can be received on plain message paper ... punched paper 
tape . . . or marginally perforated business forms of almost any 
size to meet your needs. And always there is a “home record’’ of 
what is sent. 

Significant paper work simplification and time savings can 
be achieved in handling accounting and billing information, in- 
ventories, payrolls, invoices, sales orders, ticket pick-up and nu- 
merous other kinds of business detail. If desired, punched tape 
can be obtained as a by-product of both sending and receiving 
operations, for later use with business machines. 

A growing number of firms are already using Teletype equip- 
ment over Data-Phone circuits. For example, companies that 
purchase large quantities of airline space place orders by phone, 
then receive tickets on Teletype printers right in their own offices. 
With this method, tickets are received faster, messenger service 
is eliminated, and records for accounting purposes are automati- 
cally provided. 

Teletype Corporation manufactures page printers and tape 
units such as the Model 28 equipment illustrated above for the 
Bell System and others who require the utmost reliability from 
their data communications facilities. 

If you would like to investigate the advantages of Teletype 
equipment for your business, write to Teletype Corporation, 
Dept. 12F, 5555 Touhy Avenue, Skokie, Illinois. 


TELE ST YP 


C O R PO RATI O N © suesioiry of Western Electric Company INC, 











SHORTER HOURS 


continued from page 41 


hours’ output were available. vay 
leadership branded attempts with. 
in the union to press for a 30. 
hour week as “a communist trick to 
weaken our might and reduce our 
standard of living.” 

Four years later, Mr. Reuther 
began to push for shorter hours. 
But the Russians launched their 
first sputnik and the American peo. 
ple became concerned about our 
military strength. That was not the 
time to push for more leisure. So 
the idea was dropped from the un. 
ion’s 1958 demands. Now it is one 
of the uaw’s top objectives. Auto- 
mobile management will resist any 
forced and precipitous reduction 
in the workweek. Besides the jp. 
flationary effects and economic cost 
of shorter hours at higher pay, the 
companies face the need for g 
flexible workweek to keep pace with 
varying customer demand. 

The most recent AFL-CIO con- 
vention went on record for a 35- 
hour week under the wage-hour 
law. Being realistic, AFL-C10 lobby- 
ists are not giving priority to this 
legislation this year. They plan to 
make their fight in the next Con- 
gress in 1963. But they are laying 
the groundwork now. 

The extra cost of working em- 
ployes more than 35 hours under 
the proposed law would make the 
35-hour week virtually standard in 
all industries covered by the law. 

It would also force still shorter 
hours in industries in which many 
workers are on a schedule of less 
than 40 hours a week by union 
contract. These include ladies’ ap- 
parel, men’s clothing, printing and 
publishing, construction, mining, oil 
and gas, and communications. 


Who will pay 


The only way a shorter workweek 
can be paid for without hurting the 
economy is by increasing produc- 
tion efficiency so that we can pro- 
duce in the shorter period what we 
now produce in 40 hours. 

If 40 hours in wages are paid for 
only 32 hours of production, work- 
ers will have the same amount of 
money to spend but they will be 
producing fewer goods and services. 
Prices will rise and inflation will 
make the gain imaginary. Workers 
will have sacrificed their ability to 
maintain their present level of pur- 
chases to obtain additional leisure. 

A shorter workweek cannot be 
taken out of profits. Profits are 
needed to provide improvements In 
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First from General Electric (1959)... 
another bright idea that became a better 
lamp for you...Quartzline lamp 





packs more light in 


— 
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picked seven other Astronauts— and General Electric 
19% more efficient than a regular lamp, never grows dim, | Xx 
puts iodine gas in the lamp to catch the particles 


les S Sp ACE than any other filament lamp 
invented the Quartzline lamp. Happy birthday, Quartz- 
line. Tarnation! This confounded pen won’t write!” 
and gives you better light control than any earlier lamp. | | | Cd 
Every Quartzline lamp stays almost 100% bright r ' 
throughout its life—because General Electric » \"\ FS 
evaporating from the tungsten filament. Miracu- ') 
lously, the iodine re-deposits them, over and over \ \ 


Listen to the nearsighted Mister Magoo . . . “1959? 
Understandable mistake, Mister Magoo. The 5-inch, | 

engineering leadership found a way to keep 

again, on the steadily-bright filament. This process \ 10) Ny 


Seems like last week! I volunteered but the authorities / 
500-watt Quartzline is no bigger than a pen. But it’s 

tungsten vapor from blackening the glass. G.E. 

makes the 5-inch Quartzline last 2000 hours, twice as 





long as a regular bulb-shaped lamp. 
Use Quartzline with the right reflector, and it'll ~~ 
give you a precise, powerful, rectangular beam of light 


in one direction—as narrow as 6° or as wide as 100°. 
No elaborate lens system is needed. 


Or take the big-brother model, the 10-inch, 1500-watt 
Quartzline. It’s 50% more efficient throughout its life than 


astandard 1500-watter of comparable voltage. © uPA ai qo 
PICTURES, INC. 
Applications? Stadiums. Airport runways. Building 
facades. Show windows. Inspection or outdoor work Progress ls Our Most Important Product 
areas. Don’t worry about rain and snow. Quartzline 
resists thermal shock. 


Ask your G-E distributor for more information on 


Quartzline lamps—small proof of General Electric light- 6 f N $ s A L 


ing leadership! General Electric Co., Large Lamp Dept. 
C-110, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 3 L r C T a | C 
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Do your group insured employees 
have a clear image Of yOu? No employer can afford 


to go unrecognized by the people he protects with group insurance benefits. That 
is why Occidental created for its policyholders the Management Recognition 
Program, a unique service that uses posters, pamphlets, payroll enclosures, and 


take-home material to create a clear understanding of how management pro- 
vides extra benefits for employees and their families. MRP, your strongest 
image builder among old and new employees, is initiated and maintained by 
Occidental at no additional cost to you. Ask your Occidental agent about it. Or 
have your secretary write us. 


OCCIDENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


(A MEMBER F THE TRANSAMER A INSURANCE GROUP) 


Home Office 
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plant and equipment which help 
create jobs and make work easier 
and more productive. Profits of 
manufacturing companies run about 
five per cent of sales. 

By conservative estimate, labor 
costs represent 40 per cent of sales, 
Reducing the workweek to 32 hours, 
with pay for 40 hours, would raise 
labor costs 25 per cent. This would 
equal 10 per cent of sales, or double 
present profits. 

If output per man-hour continues 
to rise as it has since the war, it will 
take eight years before we are able 
to produce in 32 hours what we now 
produce in 40. 


Effect on unemployment 


Some union economists do not 
agree that a shorter workweek is 
necessary to cope with heavy and 
prolonged unemployment. 

Edward E. Phelps, research di- 
rector of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers Union, says, “We 
may gain on employment through 
the shortening of hours, but within 
two years it would have little effect 
on the unemployment situation. We 
could not expect a few less hours of 
work to solve a bad situation of un- 
employment on a long-term basis.” 

Albert S. Epstein, economist for 
the International Association of 
Machinists, adds, ‘Shorter hours 
hardly seem a cure-all for all types 
of unemployment.” 

Cutting working hours does not 
attack the causes of unemployment. 

“At first sight it might seem that 
a reduction in the workweek—to 35 
or 30 hours—would make a great 
contribution to solving the problems 
of technological unemployment,” 
Prof. Clyde E. Dankert of Dart- 
mouth College says in a paper he 
prepared for a Senate Committee on 
Unemployment Problems. 

“A little serious reflection, how- 
ever, will reveal that although a re- 
duction in hours may temporarily 
cut down the amount of such un- 
employment, it will not permanent- 
ly free us from the problem. 

“This is due to the fact that a re- 
duction in hours does not strike at 
the causes of technological or any 
other type of unemployment.” 

A shorter workweek can also be 
harmful because it tends to hold 
more employes in an industry or 4 
city where the need for labor is de- 
clining. This would permanently re- 
duce earning prospects for the em- 
ployes and indirectly reduce im 

(continued on page 60) 
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A PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


GET COMPACT: ECONOMY 
INA PULL SIZE TRUCK 


DART PICKUP 


~, This is the 1961 Dodge Dart Pickup, the 
: only truck to offer you compact-economy 
in a full-size truck. The Dart Pickup com- 
bines the virtues of a compact truck with 
those of a full-size truck. It is compact in 






























diet. It is compact in upkeep costs. It 
. even handles like a compact. But it is 
, eros * fully able to shoulder a man-sized load 
‘ ¥ and do a full-sized job with it any time. 
ct The Dart Pickup is powered by the Dart 
le Power Six. This engine has a block slanted 
of Meee 30° from the vertical. It makes room for 
n- the most carefully laid-out manifolding 


system ever used in a truck. Result: A 
man-sized amount of work from every 





of gallon of regular. Dart Pickup proved 
rs this by repeatedly beating Ford and 
eS +s Chevrolet in the only kind of economy 
test that counts—actual miles per gallon. 
2 The Dart Pickup has a new body and cab. 
we New clutching, shifting, handling. The 
35 suspension system is simple. Weight dis- 
sat tribution is efficient. And the ride is re- 
os markably smooth and steady. 
t,” Add to that its muscle, hustle and money- 
rt saving ways, and you have an exceptional 
he truck buy. SEE YOUR DODGE DEALER. 
on : 
E DODGE BUILDS TOUGH TRUCKS 
re- 
rily THE DODGE D500 STAKE. Available with 9’, 12’ and 
un : 14’ stake bodies. With a GVW to 19,500 Ibs. As a 
fi tractor, the D500 goes to a 34,000 Ibs. GCW. Stand- 


ard engine is a 251 cu. in. Six. Optional engines in- 
clude a heavy-duty Six and two truck V8s. 





















Waiting for the mail 


encourages water cooler conventions! 








says W. L. Hause, Assistant to the President, 
Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co., Inc., Pennsauken, N.J 
*€Our plant yard is a very necessary 
part of our operation, so our Anchor 
Fence must meet several needs. And it 
does. Keeps out trespassers, makes a 
safe outdoor ‘garage’ for our 45 trucks, 
permits outside storage of other equip- 
ment, too. It’s ideal for traffic con- 
trol. As for maintenance—our Anchor 
Fence is virtually repair-free. 9? 

For more information on how Ancho: Fence can 
help your operation, call your local Anchor Man. 


For your free Anchor Fence Industrial catalog, 
fill out and mail in coupon at the right. 
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“,.. makes a safe outdoor 
‘garage’ for our 45 trucks...” 


. 
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On office time, too! Work doesn’t 
really get under way in most offices 
until the morning mail is opened and 
distributed. A MailOpener can start 
your business day earlier, save time, 
speed routines. 

e Opening mail by hand is slow, 
time taking, inefficient. A MailOpener 
trims a hairline edge off any size or 
weight of envelope, easily, swiftly, 
leaves contents intact. Big time saver 
in even the small office. Three models, 
electric or hand. 

e Call any Pitney-Bowes office for a 
demonstration, without obligation. 
Or write for free illustrated booklet. 
FREE: Send for handy desk or wall chart of 


latest postal rates, with parcel post map 
and zone ftnder. 


Pitney-Bowes 
MAILOPENERS 


Pitney- Bowes, Inc. 
1361 Walnut Street, Stamford, Conn. 


... originator of the postage meter... 
139 offices in U.S. and Canada, 









Dinsea of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC. * 


ANCHOR FENCE 





Plants in Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; Whittier, Calif. 


Sold direct from factory branches in principal cities. 


ANCHOR FENCE 7 
6531 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. | 
Please send me my free copy of the Anchor | 
Fence Industrial catalog. | 
iicns conn cceokkcsccmnyinsdankexeeadeaubue | 
COMPANY. ~~~ -.22-.22-<5 ~~ onesncsnnnnccseseosas 

NO iain aces ask cane stccenesewsnceasonenmaces | 
Cittyonn-nccnc-nesecccnescces Zone ---State----- | 
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come in the economy as a whole. 

Reduced hours may in fact retard 
economic recovery as workers take 
second jobs which might otherwise 
be filled by the unemployed. Such 
moonlighting is common in Akron. 
Ohio, where employes in rubber 
plants work a six-hour day, 36-hour 
week. Some unions punish members 
who moonlight. There is also talk 
that a shorter workweek might lead 
to laws against holding two jobs. 

Unemployment could worsen if 
unions won their objective of fewer 
hours with no loss in take-home 
pay. Increased labor costs would 
encourage the substitution of ma- 
chines for workers and encourage 
more foreign investment, which 
would tend to reduce demand for 
American labor. 

The workweek has dropped from 
some 70 hours 100 years ago to 40 
hours today—an average of three 
hours per decade. If the average re- 
duction were to be projected into 
the future, men would be working 
only 10 hours a week 100 years from 
now, one hour 30 years later, and 
would not have to work at all after 
that. Obviously, this is absurd. 

What happens is that workers 
choose to distribute their share 
of increased productivity between 
higher wages and more leisure. 

According to Prof. William Haber 
of the University of Michigan, 
workers have taken 60 per cent of 
increased productivity in higher 
real wages and about 40 per cent in 
more leisure time. Many feel that, 
in the future, workers will prefer to 
take more of their economic gains 
in higher pay rather than in leisure. 
Some predict the ratio may be 75 
per cent in higher pay and 25 per 
cent in shorter hours. 

Experience supports the _ belief 
that workers prefer more pay to 
more leisure. This is evidenced by 
the spread of moonlighting in areas 
and industries with short work- 
weeks and by the complaints em- 
ployers get when they schedule 
overtime work for only part of their 
work force. Most complaints come 
not from those who are kept over- 
time, but from those who are denied 
the chance to earn extra pay. 

There are at least two reasons for 
this. One is the recognition even by 
union leaders that, for most work 
today, 40 hours a week is not a 
heavy burden. } 

The other is the worker’s desire 
to be able to buy more goods and 
services. END 
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Bassett’s seven huge plants now 
cover over 2,500,000 sq. ft. A Particle 
Board plant will be built this year. 
All Bassett plants are located in or 
near Bassett, Virginia and are served 
by Virginia’s excellent rail and high- 
way facilities. 





Over $12 million have been invested in new plant 
and equipment during the past 10 years. In addition 
to abundant supplies of local hardwood, Bassett 
imports mahogany and other tropical woods through 
the modern ports of Hampton Roads. 


New $1,500,000 office building of Bassett Furni- 
ture Industries will have most modern electronic 
equipment. Yet just a few minutes drive from this 
building are beautiful Blue Ridge Mountains . . . 
5,000-acre Fairystone State Park . . . 100-mile shore 
line Philpott Lake with its fishing, boating, swimming. 


You, too,can find these...and many 
other great competitive advantages in 


Bassett 


Grew To Be World’s 
Largest Manufacturer 
OF Wood Furniture 


All Bassett plants are completely conveyorized. 


“Virginia is the grandest 
place in the world to work, 
to live and to make money,”’ 
says J. D. Bassett, Jr., 
Chairman of the Board, 
Bassett Furniture Indus- 
tries, Inc. 


In 1902 Bassett had 65 employees, a 
$65,000 yeariy volume. Today, world’s 
largest manufacturer of wood furniture, 
Bassett employs 3,000 people, does $60,000,000 
annually. 





What’s behind Bassett’s great growth? 
Wood .. . and people! Virginia’s vast 
reserves of hardwood, and Virginians with a 
heritage of craftsmanship. More than 90% 
of Bassett employees are skilled workers. 
Many are the second and third generations to 
work at Bassett. Drawn from a 25-mile 
radius, two-thirds own their homes. Turnover 
is low, productivity high. 


Find out what advantages Virginia can 
offer your company. In confidence, phone, 
wire or write ... 


C. M. Nicholson, Jr., Commissioner 
Division of Industrial Development and Planning 
Virginia Dept. of Conservation 
and Economic Development 
Room 803-NB, State Office Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
Phone MIlton 4-4111 Ext. 2255 


~ ,...a wonderful place 
to play or work 




































President Kennedy often drops into staff members’ offices to discuss problems because, 


he says, “It enables me to keep in much greater intimacy with the responsibilities we have’”’ 


WHAT'S GOING ON IN 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


Image of President Kennedy 
as a lone wolf is misleading 
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PRESIDENT KENNEDY, by chance or design, has 
achieved the public image of a lone wolf in the White 
House—a captain who stands alone on the bridge, 
sending an occasional message to the engine room 
but setting the course and steering the ship quite 
unaided. 

This view is only partly justified. The President 
does make his own decisions. His quick mind, po- 
litical sense, and voracious appetite for information 
and work all help make him enormously effective in 
the toughest job in the free world. But the lone wolf 
image obscures a highly important fact: 

Working closely with the President is a large, able. 
and devoted staff. Their abilities, personalities, and 
political orientation clearly have a major influence on 
the President, his actions and policies. 

As a matter of fact, the size and scope of the White 
House staff is one of the more surprising aspects of 
life on the New Frontier. When Mr. Kennedy was 
in the House and Senate, and even during the presi- 
dential campaign last fall, he worked with a compara- 
tively small staff. In the days between the election 
and his inauguration, a constant stream of press re- 
leases and publicity statements reported his plans for 
cutting the White House staff down to a workable size 
from what it had become under President Eisenhower. 

Now the picture is quite different. Although it is 


Theodore Sorensen (right) exercises a major influence as the President’s special counsel. 
backed up by assistants Lee C. White, Myer Feldman, and Richard N. Goodwin (left to right) 


difficult to arrive at an exact total, since some staff ap- 
pointments still have not been publicly announced, 
some 30 professional people are known to be on Mr. 
Kennedy’s personal staff. While this is well below the 
43 professional helpers President Eisenhower had at 
the end of his second term, it is not too far from the 
total Ike had as he began his White House tour of 
duty. It is well above the 22 former President Tru- 
man had when he left office in early 1953. 

Furthermore, the Kennedy staff is important as 
well as big. It plays an active role in the formula- 
tion of policy, both foreign and domestic. It keeps 
track of the manner in which policy, once established, 
is carried out by the executive departments. It helps 
the President push his legislative program through 
Congress. It helps him anticipate and prepare for 
questions newsmen may ask at his press conferences. 

No single man is the power behind the throne. No 
one assistant is as important as Sherman Adams was 
under President Eisenhower. But collectively the 
White House staffers are a major factor in the 
exercise of presidential power. 

President Eisenhower liked a neat staff set-up, with 
clear responsibilities for each individual and with re- 
sponsibility funneling up to him through a well de- 
fined chain of command. Each Eisenhower staff man 
stuck pretty well to his own specialty—economic af- 
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fairs, personnel, foreign trade, speech-writing, or 
whatever. 

The Kennedy staff, by contrast, is full of impre- 
cision and overlap. A busy day at the White House 
offices gives an impression of utter turmoil, something 
that President Eisenhower would never have tolerated. 

There is little chain of command, and most every- 
one feels free to take his problems and ideas directly 
to the President. There is a division of responsibility, 
but it is likely to be breached at any time. Though 
textile industry problems clearly fall in the jurisdic- 
tion of one aide, another actually handles them be- 
cause he once did the same job on the Kennedy 
Senate staff. Another works on Cuban policies not 
because he’s a foreign affairs expert but because he 
once helped draft a White House statement on Cuba. 
So far, the system seems to have worked, though con- 
fusion seems constantly just around the corner. 

That there still are bugs in the Kennedy approach 
to the complex task of the presidency was made clear 
by the Cuban invasion fiasco and the uproar that fol- 
lowed it. Although it is too early to attempt an ap- 
praisal of just what happened or to place the blame 
for what was apparently a bad decision, these con- 
clusions appear clear: 

First, a loose-knit organization such as the Presi- 
dent has selected requires the highest quality work 
by his personal staff. The men close to him must 
make certain that he gets accurate and full informa- 
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McGeorge Bundy (seated) talks 


over international problems 


with deputy Walt W. Rostow. 
The two professors advise on 


defense and foreign policy 


tion, that he is equipped to examine a problem from 
every side before making a decision. 

A second and related point is that some of the or- 
ganizational structure he chipped away had a pur- 
pose—to provide an efficient, if not inspired, basis for 
executive action. There were, in effect, built-in safety 
devices able, in part because of their very cumber- 
someness, to forestall serious missteps. It now ap- 
pears that the Kennedy team has not thought enough 
about replacing the safeguarding functions of the 
abandoned machinery and has gotten much too deeply 
involved in the operating—as opposed to the super- 
visory—function. 

President Kennedy usually starts his day meeting 
a few staff men to go over major programs. Almost 
invariably staff sessions are his last official duties at 
night. One, two or several staff members almost al- 
ways sit in on his meetings with cabinet members, 
lawmakers, other officials. Individual aides pop in 
and out of his office all through the day with pro- 
posals and ideas; the staff finds Mr. Kennedy more 
accessible as President than he was as a member of 
Congress or presidential candidate. From time to 
time, too, he will drop into a staff member’s office to 
take up some problem. He thinks nothing of calling 
an aide at home in the evening or on weekends to 
give an assignment or seek advice. 

Members of the White House team have much in 
common. They are young; the average is about 37, 
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and most are just a few years one side or the other of 
the average. Practically all fit into the same political 
slot; they are pragmatic internationalists in foreign 
policy and pragmatic liberals in domestic affairs. 
They have basic New Deal orientation, but a realistic 
view of the politically possible and a willingness to 
compromise or even retreat when political necessity 
demands. They are ready and willing to use the 
power of the federal government for whatever pur- 
poses they deem necessary. 

They consider themselves workmen rather than 
public figures, and for the most part cultivate ano- 
nymity. They get their professional kicks from be- 
hind-the-scenes influence on national and world af- 
fairs, not from public recognition. 

Most of the present White House men are long- 
time Kennedy assistants, going back to Senate days 
or before. All share a passionate, single-minded de- 
votion to the President’s career. There are few 
specialists—instead, they are mostly smart, agile 
generalists, ready to wear any hat the President picks 
out for them. 

The President has likened his staff set-up to a 
wheel and a series of (continued on page 68 ) 


Ralph Dungan, whose function is to kee} 
whole staff machine running smoothly, r 


views letters with secretary, Lenore Ostrov 


Lawrence O’Brien (second from left), the President’s patronage and congressional liaison 


aide, maps strategy with Henry Wilson, Mike Manatos, and Claude Desauiels (left to right 
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KEEPS EQUIPMENT HEALTHY... 
EVEN ON A DIET OF ROCK 


20 tons of rock are hauled and dumped by Allis- 
Chalmers rock wagons on every trip. The strength 
and workmanship in their all-steel bodies master 
rough roads, steep grades, severe weather. . . 
tests demanding real quality, dependable service. 


From 5-foot boulders to Ye-inch cubes—That’s what 
happens in Aliis-Chalmers crushers—weighing as much 
as 500 tons, standing up to two stories tall. They deliver 
high production year in and year out... because they’re 
built to take it, and they’re backed by skilled service. 








Blasted rock rides up from a quarry floor ...crunches through giant crushers... shakes 
through a series of screens... challenges the blades of bulldozers and motor graders as it is 
transformed into a finished roadbed. These are jobs that demand the toughest machines— 


and skilled, reliable service to back them up. Our century-old company tradition of extra 


care in design, workmanship and service, provides the combination of performance and long 
life that means extra value for our customers. Here are four examples. 


a 








Shaking 1,000 times a minute is a Bulldozing 10-ton loads of roadbed rock puts the blades, 
rough assignment .. . yet Allis-Chalmers tracks and power trains of big Allis-Chalmers tractors to severe, 
vibrating screens are amazingly accu- continuing tests. But with extra value, both in strength and 
rate...screen out rock particles as small in service, these machines are setting new standards of perform- 
as one-eighth inch and smaller. ance and dependability on street and highway construction. 
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spokes—the staff members being the 
rim of the wheel and the spokes 
each man’s direct connection to Mr. 
Kennedy at the hub. 

“I try to keep in contact with 
all these men individually,’ Mr. 
Kennedy recently told an_inter- 
viewer, “because I think it enables 
me to keep in much greater inti- 
macy with the various responsibili- 
ties we have.” 

This arrangement also permits 
the President to encourage what he 
calls a “clash of ideas” by having 
a number of staff aides working in 
the same field. He believes this 
gives him a broader choice of coun- 
sel than if responsibilities were 
more strictly assigned and recom- 
mendations came from only one 
staff source. 

The loose staff arrangement has 
helped produce some other notable 
changes in the way President Ken- 
nedy runs his job. Cabinet meet- 
ings are an example. The President 
feels that few items of government 
business concern every. cabinet 
member and that frequent meetings 
of the full Cabinet are bound to 
waste time of individual members. 


P. Kenneth O’Donnell, the 
guardian of the President’s 
time, pops in and out of his 
office a dozen times a day 


GEORGE TAMES 
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Jerome B. Wiesner, who is 
Mr. Kennedy’s science ad- 
viser, has skeptical attitude 


toward many projects 


“Why should the Secretary of 
Defense listen to a discussion of 
postal rates,’ he asks, “or why 
should the Postmaster General sit 
through a meeting on farm policy?” 

In the first 90 days of his Ad- 
ministration, the Cabinet met only 
four times. He prefers to work with 
cabinet members individually or by 
two’s and three’s, dealing directly 
with the men concerned with a par- 
ticular problem. For example, a re- 
sources problem might be taken up 
with Interior Secretary Udall, Agri- 
culture Secretary Freeman, Chair- 
man Heller of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, and one or two of 
the White House staff members. 

Secretary of State Rusk, Defense 
Secretary McNamara, Budget Di- 
rector Bell, and appropriate White 
House aides might handle a new 
security matter. This idea of fre- 
quent meetings with a few cabinet 
members but few meetings with the 
whole cabinet explains a_ recent 
Kennedy remark that “I think in 
the future we will find the Cabinet 
perhaps more important than it has 
ever been, but cabinet meetings not 
as important.” 

President Kennedy has proven 
impatient with interdepartmental 
committees and other permanent 
and semipermanent special govern- 
ment bodies. In his first two months 
in office he abolished some 60 of 





these. He believes special commit- 
tees tend to become entrenched, to 
develop a vested interest in staying 
alive, and find or pretend to find 
reasons to continue. 

To avoid this he uses task forces 
or assigns interagency problems to 
individual cabinet members’ or 
White House staffers. He believes 
he can enforce his idea that a task 
force is designed to handle one 
short-term problem—setting up a 
new foreign aid agency or working 
out an approach to traffic safety— 
and then disband. Assigning a job 
to one cabinet member or staff aide 
is even better, he believes. That 
man can consult other agencies and 
officials as needed, but responsibility 
is centralized, rather than diffused. 

Probably the most notable ex- 
ample of this approach was the 
President’s decision to abolish the 
Operations Coordinating Board, the 
hush-hush agency charged with fol- 
lowing up on decisions of the top- 
level National Security Council. 
President Kennedy believes his na- 
tional security adviser, McGeorge 
Bundy, or Secretaries Rusk or Mc- 
Namara can better follow up on 
NSC decisions. 


Broad role for Budget Bureau 


The Budget Bureau has _ been 
given a more important and _far- 
ranging staff function, settling inter- 
agency rows and taking over more 
of the follow-up work on presiden- 
tial decisions. The Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers similarly has been 
assigned a broader role. [See “Their 
Ideas Will Shape Your Future,” 
NATION’S BUSINESS, May. | 

If you dig through the organiza- 
tional confusion of the new White 
House setup you eventually can 
distinguish three separate policy- 
making centers. One is the office 
headed by Special Counsel Theo- 
dore C. Sorensen, with clear respon- 
sibility for most new domestic pol- 
icies and with some foreign policy 
chores, too. 

A second is the national security- 
science complex headed by Mr. 
Bundy and Science Adviser Jerome 
Wiesner. 

A third is a politically oriented 
apparatus, headed by Kenneth 
O’Donnell and Lawrence O’Brien. 

Despite the title, legal chores 
make up a small part of the special 
counsel’s job. He is charged with 
preparing all presidential messages 
to Congress, speeches, and other 
public statements. In that assign- 
ment he exercises a major voice— 
probably the most important voice 
next to that of the President himself 
—not merely in expressing policy 
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but in shaping the policy that is to 
be expressed. Although this is 
more true with respect to domestic 
matters than foreign—due to the 
separate Bundy set-up in the secu- 
rity field—the special counsel does 
participate in security matters when 
new legislation is involved. For ex- 
ample, he or his helpers worked inti- 
mately in preparing the new Ken- 
nedy defense budget, the foreign aid 
message, and the Latin American 
aid program. 

Mr. Sorensen and his assistants 
work with cabinet members, heads 
of executive agencies, and lower- 
level officials to shape new policies. 
In the first months of the Adminis- 
tration, he and his cohorts drafted 
all the special messages the Presi- 
dent showered on Congress. They 
refereed disputes between agencies 
feeling new flushes of power, recon- 
ciled agency and task force recom- 
mendations with the President’s 
known views and past pronounce- 
ments, and rode herd on the multi- 
tudinous interagency meetings at 
which the proposals for each mes- 
sage were hammered out. Then, after 
talks with President Kennedy, fash- 
ioned the finished product to put be- 
fore Congress and the world based 
on the recommendations the Presi- 
dent had accepted from the Council 
of Economic Advisers and other 
top officials. 

The special counsel’s office also 
follows up on many of the new pro- 
grams once they become law. Thus, 
assistant Richard Goodwin, who 
worked on the Latin American mes- 
sage, is now permanently assigned 
to watch over the progress of the 
program that message proposed. 
He went over the testimony given 
to Congress to back up the request 
for funds, accompanied Treasury 
Secretary Dillon to the recent Rio 
de Janeiro meeting of the Inter- 
American Development Bank, and 
will continue to be the White House 
contact point for agency problems 
in this field. 


Sign or veto? 


In addition, the special counsel’s 
office advises the President whether 
to sign or veto legislation passed by 
Congress. It drafts special Execu- 
tive Orders, carrying out such presi- 
dential policies as setting up a new 
committee to fight job discrimina- 
tion by government agencies and 
government contractors. Finally, it 
does some more or less routine legal 
work—passing on international air 
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Model W11D—11 gallon capacity 


NEW WESTINGHOUSE “WALL LINE” WATER COOLERS 
FIT FLUSH TO WALL-CONCEAL PLUMBING 


Notice—‘‘WALL LINE” cooler fits flush against the wall . . . no unsightly 
pipes. Plumbing is concealed within the cabinet . . . gives you 4 to 6 extra 
inches of usable passage space. With new slip connections, installation is 
easier and less expensive. 21 models available. A type and size for every 
need. Available for rent in many cities . . . for sale everywhere. Check your 
Yellow Pages under ‘‘WaterCoolers."’ You canbe sure... if it’s Westinghouse! 


r------ MAIL THIS COUPON NOW-————— “ 
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| Water Cooler Dept., 300 Phillippi Road | 
| Columbus 16, Ohio ] 
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route awards, checking some court 
martial findings, examining some 
criminal pardon applications. 

All four men in the special coun- 
sel’s shop are old associates of the 
President, accustomed to working 
with him and with each other. They 
know his thinking intimately, and 
how he will react to most situations. 
The top man, gifted 33-year-old Ne- 
braska lawyer Ted Sorensen, has 
been at Mr. Kennedy’s right hand 
ever since the start of his Senate 
career in 1953, helping to shape the 
public image and build the political 
organization. He was the master 
speech-writer of the campaign, the 
chief architect of the legislative 
program, and still functions as the 
President’s most frequently con- 
sulted adviser. é 

One result of the Cuban incident 
was to bring Mr. Sorensen into the 
foreign policy field. He now sits in 
on National Security Council meet- 
ings and other sessions concerned 
with foreign and security policy. 
The purpose seems to be to give 
the President another set of capable 


Fred Dutton is in charge of 
coordinating policy among 
the various government 
departments, agencies 





and trusted eyes and ears when 
vital matters are considered. 

Top deputy to Mr. Sorensen is 
Myer Feldman, who at 43 is one of 
the older members of the White 
House staff. Mr. Feldman, an affa- 
ble man whom everyone around the 
White House calls “Mike,” was 
Senator Kennedy’s top legislative 
assistant. During the presidential 
campaign, he headed research work 
and, with Mr. Sorensen, drilled the 
candidate before each of the tele- 
vision debates with Richard Nixon. 

Rounding out the special coun- 
sel’s office are Dick Goodwin and 
Lee White. Mr. Goodwin, a bril- 
liant 33-year-old former clerk for 
Supreme Court Justice Frankfurter, 
is, next to Mr. Sorensen, the White 
House staffer most able to capture 
the Kennedy style in a message to 
Congress or a speech. He did major 
speech-writing chores during the 
campaign, now tends to be the for- 
eign policy specialist in the coun- 
sel’s office. Mr. White, 37, was Mr. 
Sorensen’s assistant on the Kennedy 
staff in the early Senate days. He 
later became administrative assist- 
ant to Republican Sen. John Sher- 
man Cooper, rejoining the Kennedy 
crew after the inauguration. 

Chief of the national security 
section at the White House is 
41-year-old McGeorge Bundy, for- 
mer Dean: of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences at Harvard. A one- 
time professor of government and 
an authority on international rela- 
tions, Mr. Bundy has steadily in- 
creased his influence since Jan. 20 
and is considered by many as likely 
to become the dominant voice in 
the Administration, next to the 
President, in setting defense and 
foreign policy. 

Mr. Bundy runs the National Se- 
curity Council, the top formal 
policy-making body in the security 
field, and follows up on most NSC 
decisions. Equally important, per- 
haps, he keeps the President posted 
on major problems and develop- 
ments in the security field, sits in 
on virtually all presidential confer- 
ences that go into global affairs, 
serves as an idea man in the se- 
curity and foreign policy areas. 

After the Cuban affair, there were 
reports that the President’s faith in 
Mr. Bundy had been shaken. These 
were denied by members of the 
White House circle, and it is too 
early to say whether there has, in 
fact, been a change in his status. 
Working closely with Mr. Bundy is 
his erudite and articulate deputy, 
Walt Whitman Rostow. He came to 
Washington from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, where 





he was professor of economics and 
a staff member of the mit Center 
for International Studies. Mr. 
Rostow, 44, has a special responsi- 
bility as an idea originator in the 
field of foreign economic policy. A 
man of pronounced views in many 
fields, he is a leading advocate of 
more aid to underdeveloped nations 
and of building American guerrilla 
warfare capacity to avoid commit- 
ment to atomic weapons if the U. S. 
becomes involved in a limited war. 

The White House science ad- 
viser is 45-year-old Jerome Wies- 
ner, professor of electrical engineer- 
ing and director of the Electronics 
Research Laboratory at MIT. A 
member of a number of advisory 
groups under the Eisenhower re- 
gime, Mr. Wiesner’s scope includes 
military technology, exploration in 
space, atomic problems, desaliniza- 
tion of sea water, and practically 
any other scientific question that 
comes up for top-level decision. To- 
ward most he takes a wholesomely 
questioning and_ iconoclastic ap- 
proach. 

For purely political advice, Presi- 
dent Kennedy is likely to turn to 
his brother, Attorney General Rob- 
ert Kennedy, to Democratic Na- 
tional Committee Chairman John 
Bailey, to any staff aide or cabinet 
member. But two staff men, both 
veterans of the several Kennedy 
tries for office, are particularly re- 
lied on in this field. 

One is special assistant Kenneth 
O’Donnell, who probably spends 
more time with the President than 
does any other member of the offi- 
cial family. A taciturn and shrewd 
37-year-old Bay Stater, one-time 
captain of the Harvard football 
team, Mr. O’Donnell is the guard- 
ian of the President’s time. He ar- 
ranges appointments, guards the 
door to the President’s office, ar- 
ranges trip schedules, daily handles 
dozens of phone calls originally 
beamed at the Chief Executive. 
He’s in and out of the President’s 
office a dozen times a day. 

He coordinated the investigating 
staff of the Senate Committee on 
Labor Racketeering when Robert 
Kennedy was chief counsel, helped 
Senator Kennedy build his impres- 
sive 1958 Senate re-election victory 
in Massachusetts, worked closely 
with Candidate Kennedy all through 
the primaries, convention and cam- 
paign. Last fall he was in day-to-day 
charge of the Kennedy caravan. 

The other top political adviser is 
43-year-old Larry O’Brien, in 
charge of “personnel and congres- 
sional relations.” This means he 
handles patronage and has the not 
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The average Piedmont Carolinian is vigorous and young — 
still in his twenties. Transferred to industry by the rapid 
mechanization of agriculture, his new hours leave him time 
to enjoy his own outdoors. Mild climate fayors his liking for 
field and stream (favors you, too, in lower production costs). 
Fine roads interlacing Piedmont communities take him 
quickly from farm to factory. He’s proud of the high produc- 
tion records he helps you set. His hearty “‘How’re we doing, 
Boss?” may surprise you at first. To him it’s natural, for your 
plant is part of his community, and he expects to be with 
you a long time. He wants to help you grow. 


DUKE POWER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


YOU BENEFIT 


THREE WAYS 


FROM LAND-OWNING WORKERS 
IN YOUR PLANT 


¢ HIGHER PRODUCTION 
¢ LOWER ABSENTEEISM 
¢ MINIMUM TURNOVER 


Two out of three Carolinians live in rural areas, yet the 
Carolinas have the greatest percentage of manufacturing 
employees outside the northeastern states. 


For the complete exciting story in 
pictures and to-the-point text, let 
us send you free copy of new bro- 
chure, “Piedmont Carolinas, Where 
Wealth Awaits You’’. Write Indus- 
trial Development Department, 


Duke Power Company 


SERVING THE PIEDMONT CAROLINAS 
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White House press secretary, Pierre Salinger, keeps news- 
men informed ;sticks to public relations in advising President 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


continued 


too enviable chore of persuading 
and pressuring members of Con- 
gress to pass Kennedy legislation. 

Genial and professionally Irish, 
Mr. O’Brien ran a successful public 
relations business in Springfield, 
Mass. He was the master organ- 
izer of the 1952 and 1958 Kennedy 
Senate races. From there, he natu- 
rally graduated into organizing the 
primary campaigns in Wisconsin, 
West Virginia and Oregon, into lin- 
ing up delegates from other states, 
and into the organization of the 
presidential campaign last fall. He 
played a major role in helping 
House Speaker Rayburn round up 
votes to overhaul the House Rules 
Committee. 

Backing up Mr. O’Brien are 
three assistants. Mike Manatos, 
former administrative assistant to 
former Senator O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming, is the Administration 
lobbyist in the Senate. Henry Wil- 
son, former North Carolina state 
legislator, is the opposite number 
in the House. Finally, 29-year-old 
lawyer Richard Donahue works 
with the Democratic National Com- 
mittee on patronage applications. 


“Everything else’’ men 


Once the policy teams and the 
political apparatus are covered, the 
other White House assignments be- 
come even less clear. Some are sim- 
ply “everything else” men, who step 
in to fill gaps. 

Ralph Dungan, 37-year-old for- 
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mer Kennedy staff aide on the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee, is, in effect, 
White House staff secretary, with 
the task of keeping the whole ma- 
chine running smoothly. 

In addition, he is responsible for 
checking out the qualifications of 
men recommended for high-level 
jobs—assistant secretaries, members 
of regulatory agencies, and the like. 

He handles the vast flow of State 
Department messages which Mr. 
Kennedy insists on seeing, ad- 
vises on labor and education prob- 
lems, is the staff man working to 
help organize the new foreign aid 
agency. 

Fred Dutton, a 37-year-old Cali- 
fornia lawyer and one-time admin- 
istrative aide to Governor Pat 
Brown, is technically in charge of 
interdepartmental and intergovern- 
mental relations. This amounts to 
a mixed bag of duties. 

Mr. Dutton does any advance or 
follow-up work for cabinet meet- 
ings. He coordinates policy be- 
tween various government agencies 
on many problems—making sure, for 
example, that the Labor and Agri- 
culture Departments see eye-to-eye 
on migratory farm labor policy. 
When the President gives an order 
to an agency, Mr. Dutton is sup- 
posed to make sure the agency car- 
ries it out. 

All cabinet members have been 
asked to give the President twice- 
a-week reports on their problems, 
and all regulatory agencies month- 
ly reports. Mr. Dutton makes 
sure the reports are complete, and 
calls significant parts to the Presi- 
dent’s attention. 





Pierre Salinger, the stocky, 35 
year-old White House press secre- 
tary, is probably the best known 
White House personality next to 
the President himself, thanks to 
considerable press and TV expo- 
sure as the presidential spokesman. 
Although his predecessor, James 
Hagerty, played a part in helping 
to shape Eisenhower Administra- 
tion policy, Mr. Salinger confines 
his policy advice to the public re- 
lations area. 

Mr. Salinger was a top San Fran- 
cisco newspaperman and magazine 
writer before joining the investigat- 
ing staff of the Senate Rackets 
Committee, where he worked under 
Robert Kennedy. In the fall of 
1959, he became Senator Kennedy’s 
press aide, and handled all press 
relations in the tough primary and 
preconvention period and during 
the campaign itself. Humorous and 
easy-going, he is well liked by the 
reporters who must deal with him, 
though they sometimes complain 
he is not free enough with informa- 
tion and guidance and is sometimes 
careless with the facts. He was a 
leading proponent of the live eve- 
ning televised presidential press 
conferences, and has generally han- 
dled arrangements for the televised 
sessions with efficiency. 

There are many more. Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., 43-year-old Har- 
vard history professor, serves as 
ambassador to the intellectuals at 
home and abroad, a general gadfly 
to other White House thinkers, and 
a utility infielder for such special 
projects as the White House White 
Paper setting forth U. S. policy 
toward Cuba back in the early days 
of the Administration. 

Thirty-four-year-old Harris Wof- 
ford, former Notre Dame law pro- 
fessor, so far has divided his time 
between civil rights problems and 
organizational work on the Peace 
Corps. 

Defeated South Dakota Con- 
gressman George McGovern pushes 
for expansion of the Food for Peace 
program for using farm surpluses to 
feed the world’s hungry. 

And as though the regular staff 
members weren’t enough, a number 
of consultants float in and out. 
To name just three of the more 
active thus far: one-time Harvard 
Law School dean James M. Landis, 
who is plowing the fertile fields 
of the regulatory agencies; Truman 
White House aide Richard Neu- 
stadt, adviser on government or- 
ganization; and Harvard govern- 
ment professor Henry A. Kissinger, 
foreign policy and disarmament ex- 
pert.—CHARLES B. SEIB 
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SPECIAL 
LETTER 





NATION'S BUSINESS EDITORS REPORT: RE SE Arch booms 





WATCH RESEARCH EFFORT--it's key signpost on road to economic advance. 

Big breakthroughs are coming. 

Examples: Unique new power sources (including fuel cell and hydrogen 
fusion) which could revolutionize power, transportation industries; 
desalting of sea water; plastics for home-building; incredibly strong new 
metals. 

Use of satellites for international telephone and TV communication is 


already geared to go, pending government okay. 


* *«* * 


OUTLAYS FOR RESEARCH and development in U. S. are climbing at increasing 
rate, becoming major factor in our growth. 

Here's a yardstick: industry's work in 1960 totaled more than $10 billion, 
up from $9.4 billion in 1959 and $8.4 billion in '58. Total in '53 was 
only $3.6 billion. Research work done by industry for itself and government 
in '61 could top $12 billion. 

Remember: These are totals for industry alone. You have to add work done 
by government facilities, universities, private research groups to get 


over-all amount, generally expected to exceed $14 billion this year. 
* * xX 


EXPERTS PREDICT total research spending in U. S. will soar beyond $20 billion 
mark by 1970--go as high as $25 billion if nation sharply accelerates its 
spending for such high-priced items as space exploration. 

National Science Foundation is readying long look ahead at America's i 
research needs and probable future spending--through 1970. Report, 


projections will be out later this year. 


* * 





GOVERNMENT'S LONG REACH into our economy is dramatically evident. Uncle 
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Sam, using tax dollars, finances more than half (57 per cent) of work by 
private firms. Government spending for industrial research has ballooned in 
recent years--due largely to stepped-up programs in defense, space, atomic 
energy. 

Tougher pressures from communist countries--and our more militant response 
to these pressureS--will drive total even higher. 

Federal funds are flowing, too, to universities and colleges, private 
research organizations. Trend worries those who fear long-range effect of 


government research contracts, grants on local and private institutions. 


NUMBER OF PEOPLE directly engaged in research is growing at faster clip, 
percentagewise, than the economy. 

More than 800,000 scientists and engineers--by latest count--are working 
for major companies alone. About 80 per cent are engineers, nearly half the 
remainder are chemists. 

In 1954 there were 553,800 scientists and engineers on company payrolls. 

About 40 per cent of engineers, scientists now in industry are engaged in 


research and development activities--defined in Washington as "basic and 


applied research in the sciences (including medicine) and in engineering, 


and design and development of prototypes and processes." 


Note: Market reseaich, product testing, are not included in definition. 


* * * 


WHICH INDUSTRIES lead in research and development? 

Aircraft, missile-makers are first (about $3 billion annually) ; runner-up 
is electrical equipment and communication (some $2.5 billion a year) ; 
in third place are chemicals and allied products, including drugs. 


Other big research spenders: Motor vehicles, machinery, petroleum. 


* * * 


WEAKEST LINK, authorities agree, is field of basic research--projects which 
represent original investigation for the advancement of scientific knowledge 


and do not have specific immediate commercial objectives. 
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WHAT RETURN 

ON INVESTMENT 
CAN YOU EXPECT 
FROM FACTORY 

AIR CONDITIONING ? 


A prominent electronics firm reports 
an annual return of 30%. 


A large machine tool company — 26%. 
A famous women’s blouse maker — 33%. 
A well-known leather goods producer — 37% 


A leading watch manufacturer — 68%. 





IN ALL OF THESE CASES... 
... worker morale was boosted 
.. productivity went up 
.. absenteeism went down 
. labor turnover was reduced 


.. product quality improved. 


Will air conditioning do the same for you ? 


The “Carrier Investment Analysis” 
will enable your engineer or consultant 
to provide the answer in a matter of hours. 


Write for this engineering guide to 
Carrier Air Conditioning Company, 
Syracuse 1, New York. 


In Canada: 
Carrier Air Conditioning Ltd., Toronto 14. 


;Carrior 


Air Conditioning Company 
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CHECK YOUR 


KNOWLEDGE 
THIS WAY 


Facts without time labels 
must be handled with care 


A COMMON HUMAN FAILING can make even the 
biggest mental collection of information a liability. 
This is the failure to put a date and a subject-to- 
change label on each item in the collection. 
A piece of information accurate now may be quite 
inaccurate in a minute, a day, a month, or 10 years. 
Some things, such as stock market prices, change 
so frequently and so obviously that when we specify 
a price we almost automatically indicate when it was 
obtained. Other things—for instance, the output 
capacity of a production line—may change slowly 
and in ways not easily observed by production 
planners. 
“Knowledge,” wrote Alfred North Whitehead, the 
mathematician and philosopher, ‘‘keeps like fish.” 
The habit of putting a time label on each item in 
your mental collection will be helpful in at least four 
important phases of business: 
> Managing your career. 
> Evaluating subordinates. 
> Controlling current operations. 


> Mapping future strategy. 


Managing your career 

In planning their careers most men are able to 
look on the firm for which they work as a changing 
entity and to make a point of keeping track of 
changes. If the firm hires a new sales manager, re- 
organizes the research department or installs a new 
president, it is obvious that these developments make 
some difference. If a man had been thinking of look- 
ing around for another position, he would almost 
mechanically take the change into account in his 
thinking. 

Because it is fairly easy to put a date on an assess- 
ment of a firm’s desirability as a place to work, it is 
easy to update that assessment when events call for 
updating. 

It is far more difficult for many men to remember 
the time factor in assessing their own changing abili- 
ties. The personnel director of a large and diversified 
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manufacturing company describes an example of such 
difficulty. 

An executive trainee named Frank went to work 
for the company shortly after his graduation from 
business school some years ago. His academic record 
had been well above average except for one item: 

In high school he had flunked chemistry. 

His rise within the company was steady. By his 
mid-thirties he was marked for an eventual place in 
the top echelon. When he was 37 the company ac- 
quired a new plant, and he was assigned as assistant 
to its head. Instead of the pleased acceptance which 
his superiors expected he used every available argu- 
ment and stratagem in an attempt to get out of it. 

“Eventually,” the personnel director reports, “I 
sat down with him to talk the whole thing over, but 
I had a devil of a time getting the truth out of him. 
Neither I nor anyone else in the company had ever 
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Knowledge keeps like fish 
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Don’t be static thinker 
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given a second thought to the fact that Frank once 
flunked a high school chemistry course. If I had, I 
probably would have made some joke about the fact 
that the new acquisition to which we were assigning 
him was a chemical plant. 

“It was no joke to Frank. In his mind, he was a 
failure so far as chemistry was concerned. He had 
gotten so worked up over it that he was about ready 
to believe that the reason for the assignment was that 
someone in the company was out to get him. He was 
absolutely convinced that he would not be able to get 
the hang of how the new plant worked. 

“Actually, he had to learn only a little chemistry. 
And he had long since demonstrated a capacity to 
learn far more difficult things. I practically had to 
psychoanalyze him to get him to understand that and 
make a try. Once he was ready to try, he got over 
his trouble fairly quickly.” 

Frank had left the time element out of his assess- 
ment of his experience with chemistry. He had it: 
“I fail at chemistry.” This is absolute and offers no 
room for hope. If he had included the time, the re- 
sult would have been something like: “I flunked a 
high school chemistry course in 1937.” This would 
have identified the experience as what it really was 
—a minor item in the life of a rising young executive. 

Thousands of executives have similarly endangered 
or even destroyed their careers by ignoring the time 
element in remembering occasions when they failed 
or, perhaps less frequently, the times when they 
triumphed spectacularly. An occasional football hero 
or other early success may feel, later in life, that he 
need not put forth the kind of effort expected of 
ordinary mortals. 


Evaluating subordinates 


Most executives try to attain objectivity in evalua- 
tion of subordinates because it is one of the most 
important management functions. Others prefer to 
be guided by intuition or hunch. Whichever approach 
is favored, it is almost inevitable that any striking 
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incident in the course of a man’s performance will 
get special attention. 

This is not necessarily wrong. In any case it is 
probably inevitable. If time labels are firmly attached 
to reports or memories of such incidents, they can 
be highly useful in evaluation. The danger is that 
the label may be forgotten altogether or attached so 
lightly that it is easily lost. 

Several department heads in a large firm were asked 
to pick one candidate each from among their subor- 
dinates for a special project. The need was for a man 
able to assume the responsibility for dealing with 
unlooked-for difficulties and delays in the project. 

One department chief was able to dictate a memo 
announcing his choice as soon as he read the request. 
Startled by such speed and confidence, one of the 
president’s assistants dropped around to talk it over. 
He asked especially for a few more details about the 
record of the chosen man. 

The sponsor immediately launched into the story 
of his candidate’s big day. About three years earlier, 
on the eve of a long week end, the man had been the 
only one of the department’s executives on hand when 
a wholly unexpected big, rush order came through 
from one of the firm’s best customers. To fill it on 
time, it was necessary to make several decisions al- 
most immediately, including offers of sizable bonuses 
to a couple of foremen and some of their men to work 
over the week end. Unable to reach any of his su- 
periors, the candidate made the decisions himself. 
In nearly every case he decided wisely. 

Impressed, the president’s assistant asked for the 
complete file on the man and took it away to study. 
The study revealed that the man had a distinctly 
mediocre record both before and since his big day 
and had often shown reluctance to assume responsi- 
bility. Comparison with the records of other members 
of the department indicated that at least two of them 
were considerably better prospects for the special 
project. 

If the chief had firmly attached a time label to 
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Put date on each fact 
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CHECK YOUR KNOWLEDGE THIS WAY continued 
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Keep information up to minute 
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his memory of the man’s big day, he would have been 
able to see that occasion in perspective, to relate it 
to performance on other occasions. The label would 
have kept reminding him that on a single occasion 
the man did a great job. Loss of the label led him to 
forget that the occasion was only one of several and 
made him regard it as permanent proof of great 
initiative. 

A superior’s failure to keep time labels firmly at- 
tached to his memories of incidents is of great ad- 
vantage to the artful practitioner of office politics. 
All the latter has to do to make himself look good 
to such a boss is to catch his eye discreetly now and 
then with what seems to be effort above and beyond 
the call of duty. A boss resists having his evaluation 
of an employe manipulated in this way if his memo- 
ries of such occasions go something like: “On such- 
and-such an occasion I saw so-and-so working over- 
time.”’ He is putty in the hands of a manipulator if 
he remembers not the specific incidents but the vague, 
general impression of zealousness they were designed 
to create. 

Time labels are equally important on memories of 
subordinates’ bloopers. When a man learns a valuable 
lesson from a costly mistake, the money is well spent. 
But to get full value from that investment in his edu- 
cation his superiors must remember the incident as 
a specific error made on a specific occasion. If they 
let it instead become a vague indication of untrust- 
worthiness, the money was badly misspent. 


Controlling current operations 


Arriving late for a public meeting at our local 
schoolhouse, my neighbor found all the corridor coat 
hooks occupied and hung his coat atop another. He 
was one of the last to leave. He entered the corridor 
just in time to see a testy old gentleman throw his 
coat on the floor. Why, he snarled, would anyone 
hang a coat over his when there were plenty of empty 
hooks on either side? 

The old fellow’s performance was an excellent 
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demonstration of the dangers of static thinking. For 
him, empty coat hooks were empty coat hooks. Had 
he attached a time label he would have noticed that 
“empty coat hooks now” is different from “empty 
coat hooks at another time.” 

In business affairs almost everyone is similarly 
tempted to indulge in static thinking in connection 
with ordinary, day-to-day operations. There usually 
seems to be more than enough to do without fretting 
over the hidden changes that may be taking place, 
But the cost of failing to consider the time factor 
can be heavy. 

Consider the purchasing agent who was accustomed 
to ordering a certain item from the Smith Company. 
It was the only item he ordered from this firm, and 
his organization usually needed it in a hurry. 

One day an especially urgent request reached the 
agent, and he filed his customary “please expedite” 
order with Smith. A long delay followed. Pressure 
on the purchasing agent from the department need- 
ing the item began to mount. He finally reached the 
Smith Company by telephone, learned that a new 
management had taken over and that production of 
the item in question had been discontinued. The new 
management had been trying unsuccessfully to be 
helpful by locating the item elsewhere. The result 
was a costly production delay. 

It is tempting to say that this kind of thing might 
happen to anyone. It might, indeed, but it need not. 
The trouble was that the agent did not think of the 
Smith Company as the supplier of the item on specific 
past occasions. 

If he had thought that way, he would have realized 
that, since his order was small and since there was 
nothing else he could order from the Smith Com- 
pany, that firm might not go on being obliging every 
time he ordered. He would thus have been re- 
minded to check the availability of the item at the 
time of his order. 

He thought of the Smith Company as supplier of 
the item for all time. This kind of timeless certitude 
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Is evaluation current? 
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over water coolers? 


~ 


Keluneator hot'n cold 
water coolers 


sold or rented everywhere 


Here's the lowdown on the Kelvinator Hot ’n Cold, 
“refreshingest” water cooler made. 


Provides plenty of chilled water for drinking and for 
instant soft drinks (orange, lemon, orange-pineapple, 
grape, chocolate) ... piping hot water for instant coffee, 
tea, chocolate, chicken or beef soups . . . has roomy 
refrigerated compartment for two trays of ice cubes plus 
several bottled beverages and lunches. 

Kelvinator Hot ‘n Cold cuts beverage-break time in half. 
Just pour instant beverage into cup, add water, stir. Em- 
ployees enjoy hot or cold drinks on the spot. No muss, no 
fuss, no going out or sending out. 


Write for free booklet, “Modern Business Needs the 
Modern Coffee-Break.”’ Learn how to cut coffee-break 
costs by half and boost employee morale. Fill out coupon 
below and mail it today. 


KELVINATOR WATER COOLERS 
Dept. 92, Columbus 13, Ohio 


Rush my free copy of the booklet, “Modern Business 
Needs the Modern Coffee-Break’” telling how to cut 
coffee-break costs 50% and more. 
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Distributed in Canada by Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd. 
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Be prepared for change 


is one of the chief threats to management’s control 
of current operations in any business. 

Even the most scientific departments of a business 
concern can get into this kind of trouble. For instance, 
in many branches of the food processing industry a 
great deal of expensive equipment has to stand idle 
for long periods because harvests are seasonal. To 
get as much work as possible out of their investments, 
the processors seek to use their equipment in han- 
dling successive crops. This takes great ingenuity 
because of the variety in the sizes, shapes, chemical 
properties, and other attributes of the items handled. 

After several years of tinkering, the engineering 
department of one processing firm found a way to use 
the slicing equipment on a wide variety of products. 
They accomplished this by redesigning the installa- 
tion so that the spacing and pitch of the cutting 
blades could be easily altered. 

In a pilot plant set-up the new design worked fine. 
When a full-scale version was put into operation the 
next year, it seemed to work fine, too, until—in the 
midst of a long run on the third crop—it suddenly 
went to pieces. 

It took almost as much time and ingenuity to un- 
cover the explanation as to design the installation, 
although all that was involved was the loss of a time 
label. In beginning their studies the engineers had 
made a detailed list of the various pertinent attri- 
butes of the crops to be handled. One attribute was 
the acidity of the crop on which the machine went 
to pieces. 

In designing the method of fixing the blades the 
engineers took into account the comparatively low 
degree of acidity noted in their list. By the time they 
installed the machine, the acidity of the crop had 
increased enough to ruin the blade fastenings in the 
course of a long run of the machine. 

Had their information indicated the date on which 
the acidity tests had been made, they would have 
been reminded that new tests would some day be 
necessary. 
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continued 


In some matters it is a good deal easier to attach 
a time label quite firmly to a bit of information for 
future use than to note the absence of such a label 
on information from the past. For example, if you 
were to buy an old house with the assurance that it 
had been termite-proofed, you probably would not 
insist on knowing the date of the treatment. 

If you were to find termites after you moved in 
and paid for the proofing out of your own pocket, you 
would remember the date and would insist on a 
statement of how long the treatment could be ex- 
pected to remain effective. 

Dating of information for future use is far from 
automatic. Some years ago a western manufacturer 
was planning to market several new products over 
a period of years. His idea was to bring out one or 
two of the new items each year. Experience had con- 
vinced him that the precise shade of color had a 
considerable influence on salability of his type of 
product, so he undertook a series of market sam- 
pling tests to determine the best color for each of his 
planned new products. 

The ones he brought out in the first two years were 
gratifying successes. The one he brought out in the 
third year was a resounding flop. Startled by this 
failure, he assembled all the pertinent data and sat 
down to go over it with two of his top assistants. One 
of the items was the survey of color preferences. 

“T think we can take it for granted that’s not where 
our trouble is,” one of the assistants remarked. “The 
survey turned out to be perfectly right for the prod- 
ucts we brought out last year and the year before.” 

“If he hadn’t phrased it just that way,” the com- 
pany head said in telling the story, “I’m not sure 
we ever would have discovered that that was exactly 
where our troubles lay. I suddenly realized that last 
vear and the year before were not this year. Since 
we couldn’t find any other more likely explanation, 
we ran a recheck. We found out that in the two years 
since the survey that particular shade had become 
highly repellent for our type of product.” 

This case is especially pertinent because when the 
survey was made all concerned knew that its results 
were to determine colors of products to be introduced 
over a number of years. Had anyone considered the 
matter, it would have been obvious that color prefer- 
ences might change. 

Probably the chief reason for our frequent reluc- 
tance to put dates on information we use in mapping 
strategy for the future is that we like to get things 
settled. This is only natural. It often is necessary to 
make a great many judgments in the course of such 
planning and to take a number of facts into account. 
Putting a date on each fact and thus making it sub- 
ject to later reappraisal may seem to make the whole 
process unbearably uncertain. 

There is no denying that this uncertainty is a heavy 
load for any business executive to bear. Ability and 
willingness to bear it make top executives. 

—ROBERT FROMAN 


REPRINTS of “Check Your Knowledge This Way” 
may be obtained for 10 cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 
postpaid from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


continued from page 39 


the measures, governmental and 
otherwise, that have been proposed 
for dealing with it. 
These include: 
> Unemployment compensation. 
> Providing income security. 
> Training and retraining. 
> Wage fixing. 
> Depressed areas legislation. 
> Economic growth. 


Unemployment compensation 


A chief purpose of unemploy- 
ment compensation is to prevent 
undue hardship among the unem- 
ployed. With this objective in 
mind, the level of benefits should 
provide a basic floor of protection. 

Unemployment compensation also 
contributes to checking declines of 
economic activity by providing 
some purchasing power. But higher 
benefits or longer benefit periods 
are recession-snubbers—not employ- 
ment .stabilizers. The unemployed 
do not spend their compensation on 
new houses, new cars or other du- 
rables. Rather, they spend on food, 
rent, utilities, debt servicing. These 
types of expenditure do not greatly 
aid economic recovery. 

Most important, compensation 
does not cure unemployment. It 
may create it, prolong its duration 
and discourage re-employment. 

Some workers in seasonal indus- 
tries, as well as some members of 
the labor force who normally work 
only part of any year, have come to 
regard unemployment compensa- 
tion as a fringe benefit. Some use 
their benefits for a prolonged vaca- 
tion at part pay. Any increase in 
the amount of benefits or easing of 
eligibility requirements, or exten- 
sion of the benefit period, will ag- 
gravate these abuses. 

More serious are the effects of 
higher unemployment compensa- 
tion costs to the employer in post- 
poning and reducing re-employment 
during a recovery. Since an em- 
ployer is taxed according to his em- 
ployment record, it is expensive to 
add workers to the payroll until 
there is a good prospect that they 
will not have to be laid off again 
soon. The employer will prefer to 
pay overtime to workers already 
employed. Thus, recovery can be 
appreciably slowed and re-employ- 
ment delayed. 


Income security 


It is in everyone’s interest to pro- 
vide the worker as much security as 
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is compatible with progress and 
freedom. The most harmful form of 
the struggle for security is establish- 
ment of work rules which prevent 
the adoption of new production 
methods and equipment. 

A second approach aims at em- 
ployment maintenance. The em- 
ployer may introduce improved 
methods and equipment, but he is 
not permitted to drop the workers 
thus made superfluous. Here are 
the most blatant forms of feather- 
bedding: payment for work not 
done and not required. 

The third approach to security 
for the worker is income mainte- 
nance. This too, may be abused, as 
in union demands that discharged 
workers be paid for five years. 

Income maintenance includes 
state unemployment compensation 
programs, and in some cases sup- 
plementary payments financed by 
the employer and occasionally by 
employe contributions, or both. 
Severance pay is another form of 
short-run income maintenance. 
These are obviously stopgaps and 
raise costs to consumers—among 
whom workers themselves are the 
most numerous. 

Long-run assurance of real in- 
come can only come _ through 
productive employment and _re- 
employment. The approaches are 
many, indirect, and not certain to 
work in every instance. The em- 
ployer forced to discharge some 
workers may give them advance no- 
tice to help facilitate adjustment, 
or give them first consideration for 
other jobs. He may notify other em- 
ployers or employment exchanges. 

No one pretends that these ap- 
proaches are adequate; but they are 
steps in the right direction. 


Training and retraining 


We must abandon the notion that 
education is ever completed. The 
skills and knowledge possessed at 
20 will not last a lifetime. 

Retraining and upgrading are, 
therefore, a continuing problem. 
Training in this case means prepa- 
ration for gainful employment. 
Education has much broader func- 
tions: to acquaint each generation 
with its heritage, to prepare it for 
responsibility, to enhance the qual- 
ity of living. 

Most acquisition of new work 
skills comes on the job, not in 
school. This is true even of profes- 
sional and technical personnel. 

The main problem in the future 
will be using the resources for re- 
training to best advantage. When 
a large firm sets up a training pro- 
gram it knows what skills it needs 


and roughly how many workers it 
should train. When government 
undertakes training and retraining 
of workers for business it lacks such 
knowledge. There is some good in- 
formation on the number of persons 
without jobs, their geographical lo- 
cation, their occupations, their in- 
dustries. Equally detailed informa- 
tion is needed on current, and 
particularly prospective, job open- 
ings, by occupation and _ location. 
This could guide training and re- 
training efforts, and vastly improve 
re-employment of displaced workers. 

It would not solve all problems. 
Job opportunities would still have 
to be reconciled with educational 
freedom and occupational choice, 
and expanded occupational trai}; 
ing with the other aims of educa- 
tion. The skills and abilities in 
short supply, and likely to grow 
scarcer, may not be fully used, how- 
ever, unless there are wider wage 
differentials by skill, after tax. 

Who is responsible for retraining 
displaced workers? The employer 
whose innovation made their skills 
obsolete? The workers themselves? 
Or society at large? 

From the viewpoint of ethics, all 
share responsibility, and the most 
practical distribution of the burden 
probably cannot be determined 
once and for all. From an economic 
viewpoint, some tentative rules may 
be suggested. The employer should 
not be so heavily burdened with the 
costs of income maintenance and 
retraining that his ability to grow 
and to hire workers is hampered. 
Displaced workers should not be so 
heavily burdened that they and fel- 
low workers fearing displacement 
will join forces to block progress. 

The residual burden must be 
borne by society and through state 
and local government. 

In some cases these burdens will 
be substantial; in other cases zero. 
Some large and diversified firms are 
constantly introducing new _ prod- 
ucts, materials, and methods which 
create demands for scarce skills. It 
is in the interest of these firms to 
train displaced workers already on 
their payroll for the new job open- 
ings. Most firms are doing this. 


In the case of displaced coal } 


miners, on the other hand, the job 


openings are not primarily in the © 


coal-mining region or industry, 
which cannot be expected to assume 
the major ‘burden of retraining. 
Unfortunately the problem is not 
solely one of workers whose skills 
are obsolete. Some in the labor 
force are essentially unemployable. 
Of the 26 million people who will 
enter the labor force during the 
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FREE 28-page booklet 
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help you plan better routes 


Basic tool of efficient truck management 


A Tachograph mounted in a truck cab is 
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every trip. For Tachographs graphically re- 
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12 or 24-hour disc charts, or on 8, 15, or 
31-day strip charts. This ‘‘silent supervision” 
costs only a few cents a day... provides data 
that pays off in greater fuel and tire savings, 
eliminates unscheduled stops, cuts wasted time, 
and helps you plan better routes. Wagner® 
Sangamo Tachographs are made in the U.S.A. 
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continued 


next decade, 7.5 million will noi 
have completed high school. An- 
other 2.5 million will not have com- 
pleted elementary school. Many of 
these have the capacity but lack the 
interest, the drive, the encourage- 
ment or the vocational counseling 
they need. Some who are unsuited 
for conventional schooling have 
other abilities which may be valu- 
able to the labor force. But many 
others lack the capacity to be more 
than unskilled labor. Some lack 
even that. 


Wage fixing 

Some people have become un- 
employable by law. Every time we 
raise the minimum wage or extend 
its coverage, some marginal work- 
ers become too expensive to keep. 
Others not yet in the labor force 
are denied the chance to work. 

Wage fixing by statute or by de. 
cree aggravates the structural un- 
employment problem in. several 
ways. It increases the number who 
are unemployable; it prevents de- 
pressed areas from holding or at- 
tracting industry by offering lower 
wage costs; it hampers depressed 
industries, occupations, and _ areas 
in expanding their sales through 
lower prices. This is one of the evils 
of nationwide legislation which 
handicap many local communities. 


Depressed area legislation 


Some structural unemployment 
may be found in any community, 
no matter how prosperous. Declin- 
ing industries and obsolete skills 
are everywhere. Depressed areas 
are those where declining industries 
and occupations are a major part of 
economic activity. The geographic 
approach toward solution of struc- 


tural unemployment is neither ap- 


propriate nor effective. 

The problem of chronic unem- 
ployment in localized pockets may 
be approached by: 

1. Persuading industry to move 
in and provide jobs for the unen- 
ployed. 

2. Persuading workers to move to 
areas with better job prospects. 

3. Retraining workers for expand- 
ing occupations, with or without 
migration of capital and labor. 

The federal government has 
placed undue emphasis on moving 
jobs in. Moving workers out and 
retraining workers for new occupa 
tions have been underemphasized. 

It is not economically sound to 
discriminate in favor of some areas 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


continued 


and against others, particularly in 
favor of declining areas and indus- 
tries at the expense of more promis- 
ing areas and industries. 

There is no particular reason, 
furthermore, why every area and 
community should advance in lock- 
step at the national rate of advance. 
Some communities, like some firms, 
are uncompetitive. We do not at- 
tempt normally to prevent an un- 
competitive firm from going out of 
business. 

No one has made any reliable 
calculations of the costs and bene- 
fits of the various ways of relieving 
depressed areas. It is probable that 
a dollar spent on retraining has 
many times the impact of a dollar 
spent on loans and grants for in- 
dustrial or community facilities. 


Economic growth 


As the population of working age 
increases, more jobs must be cre- 
ated to maintain high employment. 
Rising productivity means that few- 
er workers can produce a given real 
output. Thus investment must ex- 
pand to create new jobs. 

On this all are agreed. We should 
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not accept the view, however, tha 
it is possible to add the annual gai 
in labor productivity and the egtj. 
mated annual net increase in the 
labor force, and come up with t 


numerical rate of growth in re 3 
gross national product which stag] ~ 
lizes unemployment. é 

In the first place, the annual #) 4 


crease in the labor force is variahit 
in the late 1950’s it was below @ 
pectations; in 1960-61 it was abo : 
expectations. Because of this varigl 
bility it makes more sense to try tf 
improve the stability of the level of 
employment, allowing for a small} 
annual increase, rather than to sta-§ 
bilize the rate of unemployment. F . 

In the second place, the annual} 
rate of increase in man-hour proff 
ductivity also varies. It is influf 
enced by the level of economic 
activity and is subject to some con- 
trol. In the long run all growth in} 
real income is the result of increas- 
ing output per unit of input—humanf} 
and other energy, management® 
technology. Ff 

We should encourage research 
development and economic free 
dom, which create the basis for 
growth. This means better educa 
tion, improvements in the adminis 
tration of patent policy, and im} 

proved dissemination of technical 
knowledge. We also need more ine ~ 
| vestment, and particularly mor] 

| venture capital. This requires tax] 

| reform and tax reduction primarily, 
/and also maintenance of economit}} 
stability and a climate of confidence. | 
| Adequate growth in investment can- 
|not be reconciled with declining 
| profits after taxes. 

Training and retraining of work- |} 
| ers complements new capital invest- 
|ment in raising productivity and a 
|also facilitates re-employment of | 
| workers displaced by progress. 

Every effort should be made to} 
reduce barriers to mobility of labor } 
and capital from less productive to § 
more productive uses, whether these 9" 
barriers are imposed by govern- 
ment, unions, or management. ia 

Our efforts should be concen- Ry 
trated on improving productivity,” 
and on re-employing workers dis- 
placed by technological progress 
and changing demands. If we do 
these things, the rate of growth will 
take care of itself. Growth comes 
/not from legislation but from ino-' 
vation. END 
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This analysis of unemployment is 
a summary of a longer researgy 
study on automation and unemplq 
ment, available from the Natiom™®, 
Chamber’s Economic Research Be 
partment. I r 
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For the man or woman who wants to do something for his 
country, instead of having his country do something for 
him—who wants to strengthen the American economic 
system, and to preserve our representative form of govern- 
ment—the National Chamber sponsors three practical, 








omic ITIZEN down-to-earth citizenship training and action programs. 
 COn- 
th in} ( eee The programs are these: 
reas: 
iman 
nent : : 
1. CONGRESSIONAL ACTION—This program is designed to to support government policy that fosters the job-creating 

arc equip businessmen and others to express persuasive, growth of private enterprise. 

free personal views to Congress on major legislative issues Under this Economic Understanding Program, business 
A affecting the growth of the economy, employment, the firms, local chambers, trade associations, schools and 
‘inie | value of the dollar, national security, and the future of colleges set up and conduct Economic Discussion Groups. 

im- the country. The members of each Economic Discussion Group meet 
nical Under this program, local chambers, trade associations together once a week—usually for a period of 17 weeks— 
e in| and business firms set up Congressional Action Committees. to study the basic principles of economics, and to learn 
more ti Cosette: emma boii oaceliaie: Soaak--the: Mationsl how to express themselves more effectively about private 





Chamber a weekly bulletin called Congressional Action 


|}, which keeps him posted on significant developments both 


omic 
ai eee . . . 
ence.| inside and outside of Congress relating to important 
can a legislation. 
ning | | 


} Also, he receives a series of Special Reports and booklets, 
ork- || | dealing with specific legislative issues which he has elected 
vest: !$ to follow, and for which he has assumed special committee- 
and }} ~— leadership responsibility. 
: of 1 

es Congressional Action Committee members are thus. pre- 
e to ‘i » pared to express well-reasoned views to their elected 
bor | Tepfesentatives in Washington—and to discuss legislative 
e to ee issues intelligently with key people in the community. 
1ese Be 4 all 


| ny 
em H' 2, ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDING—This training and action 


sen. A program is designed to help businessmen and others 
ity, | 





create a better public understanding of the American 

dis ae competitive enterprise system, and how it works. The end 

-ess [ey PUPOSe of this program is to encourage individual citizens 
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business, both in conversation and before an audience. 


Also, this program includes projects which help employers 
explain and interpret the profit-and-loss system to em- 
ployees and to the public through films, employee publica- 
tions, and plant tours. 


3. POLITICAL PARTICIPATION—This program is designed to 
train and equip businessmen and others to be more 
influential and effective in politics—to help select and 
nominate qualified candidates for public office, and to 
get those candidates elected. 


Under this program, firms, local chambers of commerce, 
service clubs, women’s clubs, and other groups conduct 
an Action Course in Practical Politics—a series of nine 
workshop meetings, each of which covers one ‘important 
phase of politics. 


You will want to know more about these three important 
training and action programs—and how to put them in 
operation in your community. For full information, write: 
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FEDERAL TAKEOVER 


continued from page 35 


ing foresters have sprung up to help 
woodland owners meet their individ- 
ual needs. These firms provide an 
assortment of tools and services in- 
cluding land clearing, reforestation, 
seeding, transplanting, control of 
undesirable trees, and timber sales. 

In spite of the progress being 
made by private industry and own- 
ers to protect and upgrade forest 
resources on the small woodlots, 
the multibillion-dollar federal crash 
program is still being pushed. 

In the proposals that have been 
made public so far, the thinking 


that is fundamental in _ federal- 
control philosophy is elaborately 
revealed. 


1. Cost sharing. This would in- 
corporate a changed and expanded 
Agricultural Conservation Program 
open only to owners of from 80 to 
2,500 acres. It would leave out the 
smallest woodland owners. Eligibil- 
ity also would be based on the own- 
er’s dedicating a specific area to 
permanent forest production. Pay- 
ments to stimulate improved cut- 
ting practices would be based on 
commitments by the owner to fol- 
low government-dictated levels of 
intensive forest management prac- 
tices. 

2. Technical services. This would 
provide a greatly increased number 
of federal forestry employes for 
planning, supervising and contract- 
ing for services with small owners. 
This tax-supported service would 
compete with private consulting 
foresters. 

3. Education. This would include 
expanded information to owners, 
loggers and processors. It would in- 
clude money for vocational educa- 
tion and hiring specialists to assist 
county forest employes. 

4. Local committees. Planning 
teams of laymen representing major 
interests in a community would set 
goals, report to state foresters, and 
be paid mainly with federal funds 
for time spent at meetings. 

5. Protection. Large sums would 
be available: for fire and pest con- 
trol based on federal standards and 
goals. 

6. Consolidation and _ rehabilita- 
tion. This would permit a state 
to take title to private lands to re- 
habilitate depleted forests. The land 
would be returned in “units of eco- 
nomic size,” apparently in what the 
government would determine to be 
efficient units for timber production. 
Owners of rehabilitated lands ap- 
parently would be made to adhere 





to government standardized for. 
estry management practices. a7 

7. Production of nursery stock 
This calls for government seed or. * 
chards and seed and plant supplies, 

8. Research. Projects are pro- 
posed for a variety of purposes, 
One project calls for devising and 
testing methods for motivating own- 
ers to undertake forest activity, 

9. Forest credit. This is to provide 
loan capital, apparently at lower- 
than-market interest rates. It would 
be administered by the federal goy. 
ernment. Borrowers would have to 
agree to manage their properties ac. 
cording to government instructions. 
Loan applicants would have to show 
financial responsibility and mana- 
gerial ability, though normally, if 
they could show these qualifica- 
tions, they should be able to get 
private loans. 

10. Forest insurance. This is di- 
rected primarily at small forest 
owners but proposes that acreage 
not be limited, so as to spread risks 
and reduce premiums. Forest man- 
agement requirements would have 
to be met to qualify. 

11. Marketing cooperatives. Fed- 
erally subsidized cocperatives would 
be set up for managing and market- 
ing timber. Among other things, the 
federal government would provide 
financial help to hire managerial 
and technical people to run the co- 
operatives. 

12. Tax improvements. The aim 
would be to improve forest taxation 
through the help of foresters in as- 
sessments and legislative changes. 

This proposed intricate program 
of government stimulants and stand- 
ards is causing considerable worry 
among forest industry people. 

Mr. Nash, for example, feels that 
existing government programs have 
impeded rather than improved for- 
estry practices in many cases. He 
says that publicity given to the Ag- 
ricultural Conservation Program 
has given the false impression that 
the government will handle all for- 
est problems without cost to the 
owner. 

He reports that in Johnston 
County, N. C., last year some 
$5,000 was spent in such acp for- 
estry activities as clearing and re- 
stocking to improve 350 acres. In 
the same year, in the same county, 
Mr. Nash’s firm processed 1,800 
acres. This didn’t cost the general 
taxpayers a cent. In fact, taxes on 
returns from the improved wood- 
lands as well as the profits from 
Mr. Nash’s business provide reven- 
ues to the state and federal treas- 
uries. 

Mr. Nash feels the government 
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4 reasons why a Maytag-Equipped Coin 


Laundry is a timely investment for you 





High profit potential. Maytag-Equipped Coin- 
Operated Laundries promise steady income in a 
high growth field. Currently there is only one 
self-service laundry for every 8,000 Americans. 
With such potential it’s no wonder that Maytag 
Laundry owners report above-average returns 
on their investment. 














Maytag offers complete package. Maytag gets 
you started fast with financial help, technical 
know-how, and complete promotional service. 
We help select the most profitable location for 
your store, too, based on our experience with 
thousands of successful self-service laundries. 


Mail the coupon for complete information on 
how a moderate investment in a Maytag-Equipped Coin 
Laundry can make substantial profits for you. 





MAY 'T A G 


COMMERCIAL EQUIPMENT 


the dependable automatics 














Requires little time. If you have a good head for 
business a Maytag-Equipped Coin-Operated 
Laundry will make money for you 24 hours a 
day, usually without interfering with your pre- 
sent occupation. Since all equipment is coin- 
operated there is no need for your presence. 








You operate with dependable Maytag equipment. 
Maytag-Equipped Coin-Operated Washers are 
dependable, rugged and tamperproof. Foolproof 
to use, too. And Maytag is the name customers 
know and trust. More than 13,000,000 Maytags 
have been sold since 1907. 


MAIL NOW TO FIND OUT HOW YOU CAN PROFIT 
FROM THE COIN-OPERATED LAUNDRY BUSINESS 


The Maytag Company, Newton, lowa—Dept. NB-6 


Gentlemen: Please rush me full information on the prof- 
itable Maytag-Equipped Coin Laundry package. 
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has made significant contributions 
in research. But he says its attempts 
to promote conservation have been 
misinterpreted by laymen to mean 
“hold on to all the present trees,” 
when clearing and restocking is of- 
ten more beneficial practice. 

Ponderous government  proce- 
dures sometimes fall behind techno- 
logical developments and new tech- 
niques, he notes. Government still 
uses injections for each tree to get 
rid of unwanted growth, for exam- 
ple, while private foresters accom- 
plish the job quicker and more eas- 
ily with a spray apparatus. 

In reforestation, nursery trans- 
planted stocks are encouraged by 
the federal government, he points 
out, though new experiments on 
pines have found that nursery seed- 
lings (not transplanted while in the 
nursery) grow faster and tend to 
be freer of disease. 

Many forest industry experts 
maintain that the Forest Service’s 
future timber demand estimates on 
which they base the need for a vast 
federal program are badly warped. 

Technological advances have been 
made even since the timber re- 
sources study was completed. 

Today about 70 per ccnt of the 
tree goes into commercially useful 
products, as compared to only 35 per 
cent a few years ago. Forest geneti- 
cists have produced scores of hybrid 
trees that are improvements over 
their ancestors. Scientists have dis- 
covered tree strains that resist dis- 
eases and insect attacks, that grow 
faster and with better shape. 

New means have been devised for 
reducing mortality and protecting 
the trees to produce maximum 
yields per acre. New machinery has 
been invented for planting and for 
controlling undesirable brush. New 
ways of managing woodlands prom- 
ise better natural reproduction and 
provide improved inventory control 
and marketing procedures. 

Researchers are breaking down 
wood’s elements and coming up 
with new chemical by-products that 
may one day be much more profit- 
able than wood in its natural state 
today. 

There can be no freedom to try 
new and different ways if all fores- 
try operations must meet govern- 
ment regulations, Mr. Nash says. 
“If all woodlands were made alike, 
competition would be destroyed and 
we would become little more than 
goats with government as master.” 

END 
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U.S. BIDS 

FOR MORE OF 
BUSINESS’ 
CUSTOMERS 


Government will assume new role as 


competitor if this legislation passes 


SHOULD the federal government as- 
sume responsibility for supplying 
cut-rate service to a few favored 
customers at taxpayers’ expense 
when the customers’ needs can be 
met by taxpaying companies? 

This basic question of government 
policy underlies a proposal in Con- 
gress, backed by the Kennedy 
Administration, to build a $50 mil- 
lion dam and power project at 
Burns Creek, on the upper Snake 
River in southeastern Idaho. Thirty 
miles up the Snake River is the 
Palisades Dam, built for reclama- 
tion and flood control and produc- 
ing electric power as a by-product. 

This power has been sold to co- 
operatives, municipalities, and other 
groups which have first claim to 
subsidized federal electricity. The 
Palisades Dam, however, does not 
produce enough power to meet their 
future needs. Therefore, the argu- 
ment goes, the Burns Creek project 
should be built to supply them. 

These preference customers, con- 
tends N. B. Bennett, Jr., Assistant 
Commissioner of Reclamation, have 
a right to expect the government to 
meet their future needs. 

This new concept could lead to 
the government trying to provide 
service in competition with private 
industry at all sites where power is 
sold only as a by-product. 

Except in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority area, where _ investor- 
owned electric companies have been 
forced out by government competi- 
tion, the federal government gener- 
ally produces power only as a 
by-product of irrigation, reclama- 
tion and flood-control activities. 

Unless a power project is built at 
Burns Creek, preference customers 
will have to buy electricity from the 


taxpaying utilities which are serv- 
ing other customers in the area. 

Edwin C. Schlender of the Snake 
River Power Association, a group of 
cooperatives, says, “Their price to 
us for wholesale power would be 
twice what we are now paying the 
Bureau of Reclamation. This would 
raise our retail rate so high that we 
could no longer compete.” 

The preference customers buy 
subsidized and _ untaxed federal 
power at reduced wholesale rates 
and retail it in competition with the 
privately owned utilities. 

The electric power companies in 
the Mountain States are ready and 
willing to meet the area’s future 
needs. They plan to spend $2.5 bil- 
lion in the next 15 years to increase 
capacity by seven million kilowatts. 

Utah Power & Light Co., which 
serves southeastern Idaho, is plan- 
ning to spend $625 million during 
the same period to add 1.5 million 
kilowatts to its capacity, according 
to E. M. Naughton, company presi- 
dent. An $80 million steam plant is 
already under construction. 

This plant, Mr. Naughton points 
out, is being built at no cost to the 
government, and will pay taxes of 
about 21 cents on every dollar of 
revenue. 

He says that the Burns Creek 
project would cost the government 
$34 million in foregone taxes in ad- 
dition to construction costs. 

Unfairness to the nation’s tax- 
payers is pointed out by John J. 
Roberts, vice president of the Em- 
pire State Chamber of Commerce. 
Appearing before the Senate Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation Subcommit- 
tee in behalf of state chambers of 
commerce, Mr. Roberts said that 
the Burns Creek project represents 
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a new turn in federal policy toward 
intensified government competition 
in the electric utility business. 

The local result of Burns Creek 
would be to provide electric power 
on a highly subsidized basis for a 
favored group of users, he noted. 

“We in New York pay for our 
own power developments,” he con- 
tinued. “We do not see why we 
should be asked to help pay for 
power developed in other states.” 

The United States Chamber of 
Commerce has urged Congress to 
defeat Burns Creek legislation be- 
cause, among other reasons, “it is 
not a proper and necessary function 
of the federal government to agree 
to provide complete utility service 
to local power users, even though 
they may be already receiving fed- 
eral power.” 

The Reclamation Bureau ear- 
marks less than two per cent of the 
Burns Creek project’s cost for rec- 
lamation. The stored water would 
be needed for irrigation only two 
or three times in 50 years. There 
is no flood control benefit from this 
project. 

Sen. Walter F. Bennett, Republi- 
can of Utah, asserts that there isn’t 
a “shred of evidence” to indicate 
that the project is needed. He says 
it is not needed for power, for ir- 
rigation or for reclamation. 

The Burns Creek project is also 
attacked as being uneconomical and 
harmful to reclamation because its 
cost would be saddled onto the 
Palisades project, a beneficial recla- 
mation project, which has been in 
operation only three years. Money 
wasted on Burns Creek for power 
will be lost for true reclamation 
uses, opponents say. 

Sen. Frank Church, Democrat of 
Idaho, sponsor of the Burns Creek 
legislation in the Senate, seems to 
agree that the project is conceived 
more to produce power than for rec- 
lamation when he says there is a 
power shortage for preference cus- 
tomers which may grow to a serious 
crisis for all cooperatives. 

Sen. Barry Goldwater, Arizona 
Republican opposing the legislation, 
retorts with a rhetorical question. 

“Why,” he asks, “should the fed- 
eral government spend the tax- 
payers’ money for something private 
firms not only are able and willing 
to provide, but are going to pro- 
vide?” END 








































































P; ; lisades Dam was built 


to reclaim and irrigate 
land, control floods. As 
F) by-product, heme) aer 
duces electric power. 


Burns Creek Dam is pro- 

posed downstream to 

sell more tax-free power 
in competition with tax- 
paying utilities. 
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Partnership Wanted! 


“It takes men with the right combination of traits to make a 
partnership work. A smooth intermeshing of personal back- 
ground, education, ability, initiative and aspirations is essen- 
tial. Maybe that’s why there are so few successful lasting 
partnerships. 


“There is one partnership, however, that requires only your 
sense of responsibility and leadership to be successful . . . 
that’s the partnership you have with your local Chamber of 
Commerce. 


“As a partner with your Chamber of Commerce you can 
speak up at any time about community issues which affect 
your business, your schools, your local goveriument, and your 
taxes. You can make your views known to your representa- 
tives and public servants and you can do all this with no 
danger of dissolving your partnership. 


“As long as you want it to last, it will last. It’s your responsi- 
bility as a business man and a civic partner to join and support 
your local Chamber of Commerce, to work through it to make 
your community a better place in which to live and work.” 


Rte Hrogress 


Speaking for progress through 
voluntary organizations 
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thus depriving the company of their 
talents. 


Where problem originates 


Hardening of company arteries 
may originate in various ways. The 
origin usually can be traced. 

It may be excessive conservatism. 
a cult surrounding certain major ac- 
tivities, traditional one-man _plan- 
ning, the role of the company’s 
secretary-treasurer, legal counsel, 
board of directors, or other official- 
dom, the pattern of succession, or 
the image of the company and the 
desire to preserve that image at any 
cost. 

Institutionalism may also show 
up in a lack of spirit of adventure 
and gamble, too many family ties, 
too much or too little community 
relations. 

You may find that the aging proc- 
ess has set in because of certain in- 
dividuals—a_ rigid bureaucrat, a 
lone-wolf operator, a dictator of his 
own shop with policies which are 
not necessarily in keeping with the 
over-all policies of the company. Or, 
it may be the individual who main- 
tains that it’s too late in life to un- 
dertake anything new or different; 
the man who frowns on manage- 
ment as a profession and advocates 
growth through hard knocks; the 
man whose mind is clouded with 
prejudices or biases; the discipli- 
narian. 

Whoever it may be, the obstruc- 
tionist can damage the company by 
choking off ideas, plans, decisions, 
and by blocking the use of the tal- 
ents and abilities of others. Or, the 
trouble may originate in the envi- 
ronment. The company may be un- 
der the influence of informal organ- 
izations—cliques which work for 
their own goals and not necessarily 
those of the company. They build 
iron curtains around departments, 
subdepartments, and other units. 

It then becomes difficult for any- 
one else to obtain data or reports, 
to process a recommendation for an 
award to a deserving employe, to 
find the person for consultation on 
a problem, or even to coordinate on 
matters of joint interest. 


How serious is the ailment? 


A bank whose depositors were 
mainly individuals and small, inde- 
pendent retail business establish- 
ments could not make it when the 
community changed. Many of the 
older families left, and the neighbor- 
hood became a new community with 
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UNION 


UNION oad 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


What’s in it for you? 


When you see a freight train go by don’t you often 
wonder what’s in it? 


You’d be surprised. If there’s one thing that pro- 
vides a cross-section of America’s way of life, it is the 
freight car. Here you find apples and automobiles, 
bassinets and breakfast foods, carpets and corn, di- 
vans and dishes. But you name them... you use them. 


A major part of Union Pacific’s activity is hauling 
freight. We’ve been doing this for almost a century 
and the years have brought us a high degree of skill. 
Ever conscious of our responsibility, we are con- 
stantly improving our transportation techniques. 


Today’s Union Pacific service is better than at any 
other time in our history. This is true of freight trans- 
portation and of the service we provide for travelers 
—our DOMELINERS between Chicago or St. Louis 
and the Pacific Coast are proof of this! 


Next time you see a Union Pacific freight roll by 
ask yourself this question: ““What’s in it...for me?” 









How fo Turn 
More Top Man Time 
Into Money: 


Ever notice how some men al- 
ways seem to come through for 
you when the chips are down? 
Wherever they are, they get the 
job done. But what of the jobs 
they can’t do—simply because 
they can’t be everywhere their 
talents are needed? 

Many companies have found the 
way to help such men do more, 
almost overnight. How? Just by 
putting them in a Beechcraft. 


Suddenly, released from the 
shackles of ordinary transporta- 
tion, your “get it done” men can 
be in more places at the right time 
to do more of the jobs that only 
they can do. With a Beechcraft, 
they get there, get the job done, 
get back, fast — or on to another 
important assignment. 


The president of a food process- 
ing firm reports: “. . . our execu- 
tives spend more time with various 
distributors, and still are away less 
from their headquarters’ assign- 
ments.” 

Why not find out more now 
about how a Beechcraft can make 
your top men worth even more to 
the company and to themselves? 


EXECUTIVES: 


Write today for free 
copies of “Dollars and 
Sense of Business Fly- 
ing.” Address Public 
Relations Dept., Beech 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita 
1, Kansas, U. S. A. 


eechcraft 
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large department stores, chain 
stores, and younger residents. 

The bank’s officials and employes 
had become so smug and comfort- 
able in handling their clientele and 
operations that they had stopped 
thinking, or even anticipating, any 
possible adaptation to some future 
development or need. It couldn’t 
serve the changed community. A 
competing bank moved in and soon 
took most of the business. The older 
bank had to relocate. Its case of 
hardened arteries was too difficult 
to overcome. 

A major aircraft company could 
easily have fallen victim to the ail- 
ment, but didn’t. With more than 
40 years of experience, many of its 
operations were fixed, many of the 
men set in their ways, and the com- 
pany could have rested on its prior 
achievements. 

However, when it became evident 
that dependence upon aircraft man- 
ufacture and government contracts 
was too risky, the management di- 
versified into electronics systems, 
missiles, and some work in the nu- 
clear field. It established plants in 
three widely scattered urban cen- 
ters. With good leadership, retrain- 
ing of its engineers and supervisors, 
changes in organizational structure, 
improved labor-management rela- 
tions, and other assets, it was able 
to meet its new objectives. The com- 
pany now enjoys eminence in sev- 
eral fields and its profit position is 
looking up. 

A national bus company injected 
new blood into its public relations 
and modernized its vehicles, depots, 
scheduling, special services, and la- 
bor relations. Had it stood still, the 
consequences could have been seri- 
ous to its corporate life. It now fore- 
sees a bright future. 

In determining the degree to 
which hardening of the arteries has 
set in, you first have to look at the 
company’s sense of anticipation. It 
may be completely absent, partially 
absent, or it may come and go. 

Second, assess the extent to which 
men’s abilities and talents at vari- 
ous levels of the organization are 
underutilized or not utilized at all. 
Failure to tap the energies, abilities, 
and contributions of people often 
points up an aging condition. 

Third, take a clinical look at the 
promotion system. Who gets ahead? 
On what basis? Is the promotion 
and advancement system dominated 
by the seniority factor? Must the 
man come up through sales if he’s 





to get anywhere in the organiza. 
tion? Such conditions demoralize a 
number of employes. 

This does not mean that senior- 
ity or traditional lines of advance. 
ment are bad, but the knowledge 
that such things have become jp- 
stitutionalized suggests hardening 
of the corporate arteries. 

Watch for clusters of the non- 
promotables in the management 
ranks who, by their indifference and 
apathy, introduce clots in the blood 
stream. Disappointed and _ possibly 
embittered men who have been 
passed over, and yet are in strategic 
positions will ask: “Why should [| 
make things easy for the next guy 
or even for the company—if this js 
my reward for years of service?” 

The intensity of influential pock- 
ets of resistance often testifies to the 
seriousness of the condition. 

Persistent line and staff clashes 
are another symptom. Both line and 
staff men are on the payroll for 
what they can contribute to the 
good of the company. If either 
group is unable to make its contri- 
bution or is reduced to second-class 
citizenship, the company suffers. 
One often finds attempted remedies 
which prove costly and _ inefficient, 
such as a disproportionate number 
of coordinators, expediters, and 
management specialists. 

The condition is also bad when 
provincialism prevails. There’s a 
false feeling of self-sufficiency, dis- 
dain for the management philoso- 
phies and practices of other compa- 
nies, nose-tilting when it comes to 
executive development programs. 
Through it all is a compulsion to 
preserve the system at any price. 


What a company can do 


Begin with this premise: It is 
within the right of management to 
restrict or to enlarge its frontiers. 
Assuming that it wants to enlarge 
them, to keep alive and in the run- 
ning competitively, there are many 
things it can do. 

First, be willing to recognize the 
signs of trouble, to probe deeply and 
indulge in self-analysis, and to take 
corrective measures as needed. 

Second, re-examine and update 
your company’s management creed, 
objectives, targets, and systems and 
personnel to attain your objectives. 

Only when you have done this 
can you then adopt the third meas- 
ure—that is, to install in your com- 
pany a sense of anticipation and use 
the capabilities your people really 
have. This sense of anticipation will 
go a long way, once it is ingrained at 
all levels, toward acceptance of 
new ideas and proposals, well rea- 
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THEY HEAR EVERY 
WORD ANYWHERE 
YOU SPEAK WITH 
NEW LOW-COST. 





RCA 
'LECTRONIC 
LECTERN 


With RCA’s new ’Lectronie 
Lectern, you can schedule meet- 
ings anytime, anywhere. This 
inexpensive Lectern is a portable 
public address system that sets 
up in seconds... travels as easily 
as your speaking notes. You'll hold 
your most effective meetings with 
the new RCA ’Lectronic Lectern. 





e@ Projects your voice to very last row of 
audiences of as many as 600 indoors 


or out. 

e A lightweight, suitease-size unit—-less 
than 25 pounds. 

e Powerful self-contained 10 watt ampli- 
fier, high-fidelity 8-inch dioplex speaker, 
receptacle for external speaker plug-in. 

e@ Operates from any AC outlet. One- 
knob volume control. 

e@ Freedom of movement while speaking. 
Famous RCA BK-6B broadeast micro- 
phone mounts on Lectern or suspends 
around neck. 

@ Mail coupon now for details on 


*Lectroniec Lectern— versatile RCA 
quality sound equipment your organi- 
zation can afford. 


The Most Trusted Name 
in Electronics 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 








RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
DEPT. W-250L, MEADOW LANDS, PA. 
Please send details on the ‘Lectronic Lectern. 
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soned and warranted organizational 
change, and breaking down the 
pockets of resistance. 

A company which does_ these 
things will also have to draw up a 
realistic and firm program as to 
what to do with the near-retirement 
men and the nonpromotables who 
are blocking the way to modernized 
and more effective management. 

It must make room for mavericks 

with some tolerance point, of 
course. Troubleshoot the inactive, 
dormant, and marginal departments 
and see what can be done to have 
them shoulder their optimum load. 

It must tap the findings of 
research in industrial psychology 
on motivation, morale, and produc- 
tivity—of managerial and nonman- 
agerial personnel. This would be 
much more rewarding than toying 
with questionable incentive systems 


and blowing hot and cold in short- | 
lived efforts to step up productivity. | 


If you find unimaginative men 
who are incapable of contribution 
beyond mere routine, officials who 
are insensitive to valuable staff 
counsel, supervisors who violate 
sound human relations, and office 
politicians, at least get them out of 
the line .of fire. Whatever actions 
may have to be taken—transfer, de- 
motion, forced retirement, down 
grading of responsibilities, termina- 
tion, extended assignment to special 
tasks—take them in a timely and 
firm way. 

Here are other constructive ac- 
tions you can take: 

Make informal organization work 
for the company. Don’t let it domi- 
nate company life. 

Provide for the continuing educa- 
tion of managers, away from the 
job, to enlarge their frame of refer- 
ence and understanding of manage- 
ment as a profession so they can 


break out of the trap of one-com- | 


pany provincialism. 


Increase delegation and distribu- | 
tion of authority and responsibility. | 
Encourage participation in deci- | 
leadership | 


sion-making. Provide 
based on reality. 
Today’s company, faced with ris- 


ing costs and narrow profit margins, | 


cannot afford hardening of the 
arteries. 

It cannot live with self-imposed 
forms of rigidity and yet compete 
in a fast-moving economy. 

-NATHANIEL STEWART 


REPRINTS of “Keep Your Company 
may be obtained for 15 
cents a copy or $10.15 per 100 post- 
paid from Nation’s Business, 1615 
H St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


| Please enclose remittance. 
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KEEP IN 
. WITH 


DEPENDABLE CITIZENS’ BAND 


“ MARK VII 


RADIO-PHONE 


With the Mark VII 2-Way Radio 
you have all the advantages of de- 
pendable two-way communication 
with a minimum of cost. Same 
type of unit operates from car, 
office, plant, truck, or boat. Keeps 
you in touch—saves you time 
and money. 


= Operates from any location having 
6 or 12 volt DC or standard 115 
AC power service. 

= Thoroughly tested equipment— 
RCA dependable. 

= Stable reception—solid 
transmission. 

= Four crystal controlled channels 
for transmit and receive. 

= Manual receiver tuning for all 23 
channels. 


8 Tremendous value from RCA! 





Manufacturer's Nationally Advertised  ‘()) 
Price (optional with Dealer) 


The Most Trusted Name 
in Radio 


’ RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
DEPT. W-250, MEADOW LANDS, PA. 
Please send for free booklet on the 
Mark VII Radio-Phone 
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HOW TO HANDLE 


JOB FEELERS 


If you’re approached and interested, 
you will find these pointers useful 


WITHIN the next 12 months you 
may be among the estimated 100,- 
000 businessmen who will get a call 
from a professional recruiter asking 
if you are interested in a position 
with another company. 

Your immediate reaction will be 
mixed. You may wonder where the 
recruiter got your name. You will 
be flattered. You may be worried 
that your present employer will 
hear about the approach. You may 
decline the offer because you are 
happy where you are. 

But if you are interested, you 
will want to do everything you can 
to land the job. In that case several 
do’s and don’t’s will help you. Actu- 
ally these would apply to your deal- 
ings with a company that made you 







an offer as well as with a recruiter. 
The only difference is that the re- 
cruiter is likely to be more mindful 
of them. 

“We are tougher than the com- 
panies who use our services would 
be,” says New York recruiter Wil- 
liam H. Clark. “We have to be in 
order to maintain our own reputa- 
tion.” 

Recruiters do not follow a stand- 
ard pattern in making their initial 
contacts. Most will send a personal 
letter to your office. Some will de- 
scribe the job, without identifying 
the company, and ask if you are 
interested. Others will say that they 
have a position to fill and ask if you 
could recommend anyone for it. It’s 
up to you to recommend yourself. 


») 
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In either case, when you answer, 
you should send along your resumé. 

A few recruiters will telephone 
you. They may try you at your 
home in the evening. But the 
chances are that you will get the 
call in your office. After telling you 
briefly why he called, the recruiter 
will ask if you are free to talk. The 
conversation will then go on long 
enough for you to decide whether 
you want to pursue the opportunity 
and for him to decide whether he 
should ask for your resumé. 

If he likes what he learns about 
you, the recruiter will arrange a 
meeting. When and where this takes 
place depends on your schedule and 
his. If in the reasonably near future 
you expect to be in New York 
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(most recruiters have headquarters 
there), he will suggest that you 
come to his office. If he expects to 
be in your area, he will suggest a 
meeting at your office, home or over 
luncheon. If neither arrangement is 
possible, and he is pretty sure that 
you are a serious candidate, he may 
ask you to make a special trip to 
New York at his client’s expense. 

In any event, you finally meet. At 
this point the do’s and don’t’s be- 
come important. 


Talk to the point: You will have 
a pleasant but penetrating conver- 
sation lasting from 20 minutes to an 
hour, depending on the recruiter’s 
interest in you. Recruiters are good 
conversationalists, and even better 
listeners. Your contact wants to 
know everything about you. If he 
decides you are not quite the right 
man, he will tell you so. If his in- 
terest in you grows, he will ask for 
references. 

Says Hardy Jones, of Ward 
Howell Associates, New York, “I 
expect complete willingness to an- 
swer questions factually. I want a 
man to give opinions in an incisive 
manner, stick to facts that are re- 
lated to the job. A man has a right 
to complain, but he should be brief 
and charitable.” 

Mr. Clark tells of one man who 
came into his office, slouched in a 
chair and lit a cigar without asking 
whether he might. 


66 Ave you free to talk?99 
When yow’re told you are 
being considered for an 


attractive new job, you 
can improve your chance 
of landing it this way 


“That was bad,” he recalls, “but 
then he started talking. He didn’t 
seem to hear me or pay attention to 
my questions. He just rambled.” 


Play it straight: Most recruiters 
say they are amazed by the extreme 
candor of the men they see. Never- 
theless, they lay heavy emphasis on 
the need for candidates to be hon- 
est and open. “If a man tries to be 
something he’s not,’ one executive 
search specialist says, “we find out 
and he’s dead. On the other hand, 
the more honest he is with us, the 
more we can help him and the more 
we want to.” 

The two things job candidates 
most often misrepresent are salary 
and education. The deception rarely 
succeeds. From experience, recruit- 
ers have a pretty accurate idea of 
salary scales in all industries and in 
most companies. If they want to 
check up on you, they’ll simply ask 
you to produce your last W-2 form. 
Similarly, if they doubt your state- 
ment that you have a degree, they’ll 
ask your college for your record. 
While recruiters demand that you 
be completely honest about your 
background and experience, they 
understand that there are things of 
a personal nature which you may 
not choose to reveal. 

Says Francis Canny, of Hoff, 
Canny, Bowen & Associates, New 
York, and president of the Associa- 
tion of Executive Recruiting Con- 


sultants: “We are not trying to lay 
bare a man, to invade his privacy. 
There are personal things that are 
none of our affair. But we do want 
to know everything that will have a 
bearing on a man’s ability to fill the 
job and fit into our client’s organi- 
zation. When I! run a_ reference 
check, I am always looking for what 
the man is not telling me.” 

If you don’t volunteer ‘that you 
have had a nervous breakdown, for 
instance, the recruiter will under- 
stand. Yet, since the investigation 
may turn up such facts, they feel 
that, in the long run, it’s better for 
you to tell all. ‘True, it may hurt 
your chances. On the other hand, 
past history of this kind does not 
appear to frighten recruiters away 
from a man who meets specifica- 
tions in every other respect. 


Don't be cagey: “In my experi- 
ence,” says Ashton Dunn, head of 
his own New York search firm, “the 
more able an executive, the more 
interested he is in hearing about 
the job we’re trying to fill. If for no 
other reason, he w:nts to know what 
is going on in his business. A man 
must remember that he is not ask- 
ing for the job; he is being ap- 
proached.” 

Mr. Dunn thinks that many men 
are too confident of themselves. 
When they receive a recruiter’s ex- 
ploratory letter, they tess it aside 
expecting that the recruiter will 
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time recorder 


for any length 
pay period pon. 


Weekly, two-weekly, semi-month- 
ly, even monthly payrolls can 
now be kept on a single time 
card... using the Lathem 8800. 
For this fully automatic Lathem 
8800 records in one or two col- 
umns, as you prefer. This ex- 
clusive feature doubles the num- 
ber of registrations on a single 
side of the time card. And there 
is a Lathem time card available 
to fill your specific requirements. 
Write, wire or call today for 
complete information. 


LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. | 
74 Third Street, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. | 
GENTLEMEN: | 
Without obligation, please send me full 
information, including prices, about | 
the completely automatic 8800 Time | 
Recorder. | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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JOB FEELERS 


| continued 


surely follow up. Other men, when 
answering the recruiter’s letters and 
talking with him, continually play 


| hard-to-get. 


“Another problem,” Mr. Dunn 
says, “is the inquisitive secretary 
and her suspicious boss. I telephone 
a man who is highly recommended. 
His secretary answers, and natu- 
rally she doesn’t know who Ashton 
Dunn is. So she asks why I am call- 
ing, and I can only tell her it’s a 
personal matter. So she assumes, 
and her boss assumes, that I’m sell- 
ing something. I never get to speak 
to the man. 

“‘We are too busy making searches 
to keep after men like this.” 


Work over your resumé: Don’t 
gold-emboss it. A page, or at most 
two, is enough. Just put down the 


| facts. The less a recruiter has to 


read between the lines the better. 
(Incidentally, recruiting firms are 


happy to receive unsolicited resu- | 


job-hunters any time. 
They go into the file for possible 
future use. ) 


Don’t send out sloppy letters: 
‘‘When I get a smudged, misspelled 


letter from a man,” Mr. Dunn says, | — 


“it immediately makes me wonder 


| whether he’s sloppy or lazy.” 


Be courteous to the recruiter's 
secretary or receptionist. Everybody 


|in a recruiting firm is directly in- 
| volved in finding the right man for 


a job. Since it’s a short walk from 
the reception desk to the recruiter’s 
office, the recruiter hears _ pretty 
quickly that you were impatient or 
lost your temper. The minute he 
does, you have a major hurdle to 
get over. 


Dress properly: “It’s up to us not 
to be misled by mere appearances,” 
says Robert Moore, of Richardson, 


| Bellows, Henry & Co. “Our interest 
| is in the whole man.” 


Nevertheless, the way a man 
dresses influences recruiters. One of 
them advises: “Dress in accordance 
with the conservative custom of 


| whatever business you’re in.” 


Sloppiness and eccentricity are 


| distrusted. One lawyer was recently 


rejected for an important Wall 
Street opening because of dress 
alone. “He was brilliant,” the re- 
cruiter recalls, “but the minute I 
met him I knew he wouldn’t fit into 
my Client’s firm.” 


Don’t drink too much: All re- | 


| cruiters, of course, steer away from 


the heavy drinker. But like other 














A $10,000 
MISTAKE 


A Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber’s Experience 


After years of slow progress, I decided to 
broaden my outlook by finding out more 
about what goes on in the business world. 

One thing I did was to subscribe to 
The Wall Street Journal. Believe me, it 
has paid off. The reports in The Journal 
come to me daily. I get the facts in time 
to protect my interests or seize a profit. 
Last year I earned $5,000 more than the 
previous year. Why didn’t I subscribe to 
The Journal two years sooner? I was 
wrong not to. It was a $10,000 mistake. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
valuable to owners of small businesses. 
It is a wonderful aid to salaried men 
making $7,500 to $25,000 a year. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in seven cities from coast to coast. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill 
you. Address: The Wall Street Journal, 


44 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
NB-6 











Exceptional 
Profit Opportunity! 
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COIN-OPERATED 
DRY CLEANING 
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Pig Tremendous untapped market for 
inexpensive self-service dry cleaning! 


Enormous profit potential in 
ECON-0O-WASH/ECONO-CREST 
laundry and dry cleaning store fran- 
chises now available. 


A Backed by the world’s largest man- 


| ufacturer of professional laundry and 


dry cleaning equipment! 


Minimum cash down .. . 90% of all 
your equipment financed. 


Pe Take advantage of this revolution- 
ary new business opportunity offered 
by the only company with experience in 
both coin-operated laundries and pro- 
fessional dry cleaning manufacture. For 
complete information, (no obligation) 
write: 

Mr. J. A. Coleman 

Small Equipment Sales, Dept. NB661 
American Laundry Machinery Industries 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


Div. of The McGraw-Edison Co. 
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businessmen, each has his own ideas 
about how many drinks are too 
many. So if you go to luncheon with 
one of them, stop after the first 
cocktail. 

Don't make the recruiter feel 
obligated to you: For instance, if 
he asks you to lunch, he expects to 
pay the check; so don’t fight for it. 
Don’t send him a gift after he’s seen 
you. In short, you owe him nothing 
except thanks for his interest. Even 
if you land the job, his fee is paid 
entirely by his client. 


Be patient: Don’t call the re- 
cruiter every few days to find out 
where you stand. He’ll tell you 
when he knows, but it usually takes 
one to two months—often longer— 
to complete a recruiting assignment. 
The interview with you was the be- 
ginning of an intensive check that 
you probably won’t know anything 
about unless someone happens to 
mention that he received an inquiry 
about you. 

On the theory that your refer- 
ences are all favorable, the recruiter 
is not likely to check them unless 
he wants to run down the names of 
other people who know you. But he 
will talk with former business asso- 
ciates, customers, your banker, your 
lawyer, anyone—except your pres- 
ent associates—who can give perti- 
nent information about you. His 
questions will probe your business 
experience and ability, personal 
characteristics, life and education. 
In some instances, he may ask ques- 
tions about your wife and family. 
And if there is any real doubt about 
you or difficulty in tracking down 
answers, some recruiters may even 
hire a private detective to help 
them. 

Meanwhile, don’t be surprised if 
several things happen: 

You may be asked to take psy- 
chological, intelligence and aptitude 
tests. Some recruiting firms favor 
these; some do not. Those that do, 
however, often have clients who also 
believe in testing. You may refuse to 
cooperate with the recruiter (at 
least one firm does not hold that 
against a man) but you may still 
wind up being forced to take the 
tests for your new employer. 

If your business has brought you 
to New York from a distance, and 
the recruiter’s client is in that area, 
he may arrange for you to see the 
client immediately. That does not 
mean, however, that you will not be 
investigated or that you automati- 
cally have the job. It is simply a 
time and money-saving measure. 

Your wife may be interviewed, 
but this is generally done only if 
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meany? 


Pitney-Bowes 
MAILING SCALES 


Made by the originator of the postage meter 


... 149 offices in U. S. and Canada 








Old conventional scales get tough, 
tired, erratic. They may overweigh, 
waste postage for you. (Even eight 
letters a day, with an unneeded extra 
4¢ stamp, can lose nearly $100 in 
a year.) Or they underweigh—and 
your letters arrive “Postage Due.” 
Which normally does not make the 
recipients feel kindly to your firm! 

You avoid embarrassment or waste 
of postage with a PB mailing scale 
—precision made to U. S. Bureau of 
Standards specifications, and used 
in U. S. postoffices. Its automatic 
pendulum mechanism gives it built-in 
accuracy, for years to come. Large 
markings are easy to see. The hairline 
indicator registers instantly, exactly. 
Mailing is faster and easier. 

There are seven PB scale models 
—including two for parcel post. Ask 
any Pitney-Bowes office for a free 
demonstration. Or send the coupon. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of latest 
postal rates, with parcel post map 
and zone finder. 





PITNEY-BoweEs, INC. 
1388 Walnut Street 
Stamford, Conn. 


Send free booklet D rate chartO 
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JOB FEELERS 


continued 


the job is overseas or in some area 
or with some company where her 
happiness and comportment may 
have a bearing on your perform- 
ance. 


Don't look to the recruiter for 
guidance: Before he sets up an in- 
terview with his client, he’ll tell you 
all that you need to know about the 
company, its people and the job. 
But he won’t tell you what to say 
or how to act. 

“But a good man,” says Mr. Can- 
ny, “will prepare for the interview 
by digging deeply into the com- 
pany’s background.” 


Don’t count on the job: The re- 
cruiter may be friendly and en- 
thusiastic. But remember that he is 
probably talking to a lot of other 
men. Besides, he doesn’t make the 
final decision. 

Above all, don’t get so overcon- 
fident that, in a dutiful moment, 
you tell your present employer you 
may leave him. If you don’t get the 
new job, you will only have raised 
a large doubt about your loyalty. 

Once the recruiter has checked 
out the potential candidates, he 
presents the names of the best to 
his client. He may submit one name 
or 25. Some companies want only 
a few recommendations; others 
want many. If the company ap- 
proves, its officials will interview 
you and your rivals. Finally word 
will come that you have or don’t 
have the job. 

Even if you fail, you can be sure 
of four things: 

1. You were a candidate for an 
important job. Positions filled by 
professional recruiting firms rarely 
pay less than $15,000. Some are at 
the salary levels of board chairmen 
and company presidents. 


2. You will have been given an 
interested, objective hearing. The 
recruiters are as eager as their cli- 
ents to fill a job. 


3. The recruiter will have made 
every effort to safeguard your pres- 
ent position. He wiil have talked to 
no one in your company (unless 
you authorized it) nor made indis- 
creet inquiries which might get back 
to your boss. He is looking ahead to 
the day when you may want to en- 
gage him to find a new employe for 
you. 

4. You are now well known to a 
firm which will have other impor- 
tant positions to fill in the future. 

—STANLEY SCHULER 
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MANUFACTURING 


AND SUPPLY UNIT 
OF THE BELL SYSTEM 





COMMON SENSE 


Each of these people has a job in a dif- 
ferent company with a different func- 
tion. They have several things in 
common... One is a development en- 
gineer at Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
Another, a toolmaker for Western 
Electric. The third, an operator at a 
Bell telephone company. 

They are motivated by a common 
sense of purpose: to deliver the best 
possible service — Bell telephone serv- 
ice — at the lowest possible cost. The 
efforts of all three — and many thou- 
sands like them — are combined to de- 
sign, build, and operate this most ver- 
satile of the world’s communications 
systems. 

At Bell Laboratories the develop- 
ment engineer designs, for example, a 


new kind of electron tube for use in 
long-distance telephony. To make it 
in quantity — and at low cost and high 
quality — calls for new processes, new 
tools. It’s Western Electric’s job, as 
manufacturing unit of the Bell Sys- 
tem, to develop these processes, 
provide these tools. To this job, the 
toolmaker above and all his co-work- 
ers at Western Electric bring the same 
sense of responsibility for good tele- 
phone service as do the development 
engineer in the laboratory and the 
operator at the switchboard. 


Together, the men and women of 
these three Bell System units, linked 
by a common sense of purpose, form 
and serve a single communications 
system — the Bell Telephone System. 





ANY LIVING THING that finds itself in a new 
environment must adapt or die. 

The United States today finds itself in a 
new environment. 

Some customs must be changed. 

Among them is the pleasant habit of unions 
to ask and companies to grant across-the- 
board annual wage increases that can’t be paid 
out of increased productivity. 

This never was sound practice but in the 
-arefree reaction to war it seemed to make 
little difference. 

Customers were eager, world shelves were 
empty and higher costs could be added to 
price. 

Those careless days are gone—along with 
some of our self-assurance. 

All over the world friends as well as enemies 
outprice, outmaneuver and outsell us. 

As a result, our foreign commerce is in pre- 
carious balance, the soundness of our money 
in question, our unemployment persistently 
high, too much of our productive plant idle. 
Russia exploits these weaknesses to convince 
the uncommitted nations that a society based 
on individual enterprise must fail. 

To refute this argument we need an expand- 
ing private economy, growing fast enough to 
provide jobs, creating wealth to pay for a 
strong defense, producing products competi- 
tive in price and quality with those that others 
are able to offer. 

This requires statesmanship not only in gov- 
ernment but in business and labor as well. 


All must put the country’s needs first, ex- 
pediency second. 

Government must see that unions are not so 
powerful as to enforce their will at public ex- 
pense; business must stand firm for sound 
wage policies; union leaders must limit their 
demands for pay and benefits, except where 
production gains justify them. 

Already a new round of wage increases and 
fringe benefits has started. If this is followed 
by higher prices the workers directly involved 
and all others—as well as the nation—will have 
lost another competitive round in world 
markets. 

The Teamsters Union recently won an addi- 
tional 37 cents an hour spread over three 
years; the United Rubber Workers have ne- 
gotiated close to 20 cents an hour more over a 
two-year period; the United Automobile 
Workers are preparing to ask a variety of 
benefits whose cost would far exceed what the 
industry could absorb without a price increase. 

All this in spite of the fact that factory 
wages have risen from $1.35 in 1948 to an av- 
erage $2.32 cents an hour today. A survey by 
the International Association of Machinists 
shows that today’s wage earners are better off 
than they have ever been in terms of working 
hours needed to buy the necessities and lux- 
uries of living. 

All of us want a more abundant life but 
nobody, businessman, labor leader or Amer- 
ican workingman, wants it at a price which 
could eventually cost our freedom. 








——— 


